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EDITORIAL NOTES 


N Sunday week, in the Sunday Express, what must have been a 
kite was flown about the B.B.C., though we cannot imagine for 
what reason. It was suggested that the Corporation was ‘ con- 
sidering’ a plan for handing three-quarters of the wave-length 
_ time to commercial firms who were to pay, as in America, for the privilege 
_ of sending out programmes. The only hint of a reason that was given (over 
and above the reason that financial profit—to the Post Office, we presume— 
_ would accrue), was that the Socialist Government disliked monopolies ! 


_ Monopolies 7 
_ FYHIS reason made us gasp. If Socialists do not stand for monopolies 
i what on earth do they stand for ? “‘ The nationalisation of the means 
of production, distribution and exchange.” What does that mean but 
making almost the whole of our economic life one grand sweet monopoly ? 
_ Monopolies in private hands, the Socialists no doubt dislike as much as 
_ does everybody else—except would-be monopolists. But the Broadcasting 
- of this country is not a monopoly in private hands, It is a State monopoly 
_ which the State has deliberately protected against the dangers of absolute 
_ political control by erecting a special body of Commissioners to run it. 
Ys nature ought to please Socialists ; its safeguards are calculated to 
‘reassure non-Socialists. 


$ The Non-Monopoly System 


E doubt if there is a single soul within the Broadcasting service who 

/Y would be in favour of the proposed change. And we do not suppose 

- that there are many members of the Labour Party (with the exception of a 

few eccentrics who are against any and every thing which they find actually 
i, oO 
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in existence) who would be in favour of handing over the Broadcasting 
Services to “‘ capitalist ” firms wishing to advertise their goods. But, in 
case there may be any reader who may be toying with the notion that it 
would be a good scheme, we should like to recapitulate a few facts and 
arguments and comparisons which bear upon the matter. 


The Superiority of British Services 


HIS is one of the very few countries in the world where the system of © | 


financing programmes out of license-taxes and excluding all advertising 
from the air has been adopted. Most British listeners are familiar at least 
with the French programmes: they must have been equally irritated by 
their thinness and by the constant interpolation of advertisements. 
Toulouse, with its perpetual sandwiching of boots, hats, toothpaste, 
110 Rue This and 124 Rue That, between excerpts from Bizet 
and morsels from Massenet, is the most maddening. But no-one who is 
only acquainted with European programmes can have any idea as to how 
far broadcasting can be ruined by commercialism until he has visited the 
United States and spent a few days listening-in there. We were there in 
the Spring and found enormous advertisements in the newspapers inserted 
by public-spirited citizens who objected to the way in which the ether was 
being used to promote cigarette-smoking. The young men and maidens of 
the States had been urged to give up sweets for cigarettes, and eminent 
athletes had been recommending special brands with the implied suggestion 
that if one wanted to box, run, or play baseball really well, cigarettes (of 
the right kind) were the best possible form of training. That, to us, is a 
side-issue. What interested us most was the quality of the programmes. 
Compared with our own, or even with the best German and Italian, 
programmes they were preposterous. Now and then a good symphony 


concert from some station or other came as water in a thirsty land to the - 


large American public which likes good music, but almost everything was 
provided with a sole eye to the very much larger public which likes jazz, 
cheap comic stuff, elementary lectures, tinned tongues, tobacco and 
motor-cars. This stands to reason. All the providers of material com- 
modities are after the largest public they can reach. If two people like 
Ah Doan Wanna Baby no moah to one who likes Beethoven, Beethoven 
will not be given as he is supported by only one consumer of commodities 
as against two. Sometimes one can go through a whole page of pro- 
grammes from twenty stations or so and see no relief to the cheap stuff 
except In a Persian Garden, or perhaps O Star of Eve, or the Soldier’s 
Song from Faust. No doubt if a commercial element were let in, some 
nominal supervision of the programmes proposed would be established 
and, for a time, work. But, in the end, the man who paid the piper would 
call the tune (he would kick up a tremendous row in the Press if he were 
not allowed to) and the programmes, which are at present very well 
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balanced, with the various stations working well in together, would 
inevitably swing over to the “ popular” side and cease their present 
valuable work of educating the popular taste. That the popular taste 7s 
being educated, that hosts of people ave getting enjoyment out of music 
which they never knew how to get until recently, we have evidence on all 
sides. Anybody can obtain such evidence if he cares to search for it amongst 
his acquaintances, or even to listen carefully to stray conversations in 
railway carriages. 


Let Well Alone 


ET hes best thing the newspapers can do about Broadcasting is to let the 
healthy plant grow in its present soil instead of trying to uproot it. 
‘The programmes, and the transmission, have steadily improved. There 
are very few evenings on which a person, of whatever tastes, cannot spend 
most of his time with enjoyment or edification. One more programme 
from one more station, and there would be still less opening for legitimate 
criticism. Even with that there must necessarily be times when any 
particular person must be bored or only mildly interested. There are 
millions of listeners with all kinds of incompatible interests and tastes. 
li no honest observer can fail to see how increasingly well the job is being 
one. 


| The Press And Advertising 


a HE Press, though not so agitated as it was when the B.B.C. was a new 
and fumbling “‘monopoly” which was there to be shot at and seemed 
to threaten the newspapers’ monopoly of news, is still not too cordial 
towards the B.B.C. A good deal of the criticism of programmes, which 
used to be so unkind, is now canalized into the columns of regular ‘‘ Wire- 
less Correspondents,” who mostly know what they are talking about and 
even listen in with some frequency. But even a hostile or indifferent Press, 
_if it cares for its own interests, could hardly support this latest scheme of 
handing the services over to advertisers. Money spent upon advertising 
on the wireless will not be spent upon taking space in the newspapers. 
By the same token we often wonder that the papers—their own interest 
here coinciding with the public interest—do not more enthusiastically 
take up the campaign against the defacement of the country by advertise- 
ments. In Palestine, Sir Herbert Samuel, with a stroke of the pen, forbade 
_all outdoor advertising except in a few specified places—suitable penalties 
enforcing the decree. There is no reason in the world why a similar law 
should not be passed here—with, of course, a certain number of years’ 
grace being given to advertisements already existing which must be held 
to embody, up to a point, a vested right to deface the landscape. From the 
‘newspapers’ point of view the ideal must surely be that commodities 
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s 
should be advertised only in newspapers. That consummation must also — 


be devoutly wished by all those who are interested in what is now called the 


Preservation of England. Fleet Street really ought to supply the most — 


substantial backing to the Scapa Society and other such bodies. 


A National Theatre 


S we go to press a Conference is about to be held of the various bodies 
interested in the scheme for a National Theatre in London. Sir | 


Israel Gollancz has informed the Press that it is hoped to send a deputation 
to the Prime Minister with an agreed scheme. Sir Israel has been for 


twenty-five years secretary of the Shakespeare National Memorial Com- — 


mittee (and its predecessor) which has long been sitting upon £90,000 


(most of which came from one large donation) subscribed in the hope of 


getting a scheme going in 1916, the Tercentenary year. The War inter- 


rupted progress. Since the War, so far as outsiders have been able to — 
judge, very little has been done with a view to increasing the sum in hand. ~ 
When the Prime Minister does consider the question, why should he not — 
consider also the possibility of doing something for the Theatre (and — 
possibly the Opera as well, which is also suitable for Broadcasting) by © 
‘* raiding ” the hundreds of thousands of pounds which are hypothecated — 


by the Post Office out of the receipts from Wireless licenses ? There is — 


money subscribed by a public which wishes for entertainment and educa- — 


tion. The usual objection to State subsidies of such negligible things as — 
those does not apply. The Labour Government has a great chance of — 
earning kudos with large bodies of intelligent people, whilst counting no — 


risk of serious or well-founded opposition. 


T. P. O’Connor 


HE death of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, at the age of 81, ends one of the — 


most remarkable careers of our times. He was born, of poor parents, 


in the West of Ireland, came to Fleet Street in his teens, and proceeded — 


within a few years to enter Parliament as a member of the young and 
obstreperous Irish Nationalist Party. In middle life he was a tireless and 
versatile journalist, and an influential wirepuller and propagandist for the 
Irish cause, who was very popular but not abnormally respected. The 
cause was won : more thoroughly won, perhaps, than “ 'T. P.”’ would have 
wished : and the years passed. Since the War, Mr. O’Connor has been 
Father of the House of Commons, a veteran of letters, a Privy Councillor, 
a man who all the most eminent statesmen delighted to honour, something 


very approaching a Grand Old Man. Quite a Grand Old Man he never 


could have become : he retained too much of a sense of humour, assumed 
too little outward dignity, was still too keen on the affairs and personalities 


of the moment, still took too much delight in sprightly, though never © 
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malicious, anecdotes and reminiscences over the port. His company was 
always a delight, he was always generously interested in the doings of his 
friends of all ages, and in later years his guests were liable to meet at his 
table almost anybody of any interest in England or America. He was a 
perfect host. Followers of his prolific career as a journalist might have 
supposed him garrulous. He was not. He would talk most amusingly 
when others wanted him to do so : as a rule he merely kept the ball rolling, 
drew his guests out on subjects that interested him, and fomented their 
mutual acquaintance. 


His Work For Literature 
bee of Mr. O’Connor’s journalistic work is not particularly. our 


concern. He was, long ago, a brilliant editor of the Star, who had 
Walkley and Mr. Shaw amongst his regular contributors, he ran at one 
time a gossipping sheet called “M.A. P.” which did not afford full scope 


_ for his talents, and, more recently, he has controlled the obituary notices 


to the Daily Telegraph and written reminiscences and comments in the 


Sunday Times which, naturally, at his age, also usually had a strong 


obituary flavour. He was always readable, even when writing most 


ephemerally, and his astonishing memory enabled him to recover people’s 


looks and words years after he had seen them. But his best service, as a 


journalist, was done in his capacity of literary popularizer, in the two 


incarnations of T. P.’S Weékly, the earlier of which was the first forerunner 


_of such papers as John o’ London’s Weekly and Everyman. He realised 


the existence of a large public, brought into existence by modern popular 


_ education, which wanted to read good books, but found the old sixpenny 
_weeklies either beyond their comprehensions or beyond their means. 
_ How far he actually and in detail edited the sheets which bore his name we 
_ do not know, but his was the inspiration behind them and his own contri- 
_ butions were usually the most interesting things in them. Very often he 
relied mainly on quotations : but he knew how to quote well—a very rare 
gift. He had done a vast amount of reading, had known many men, and 
had (with his own shrewd knack for idiosyncrasies of personality) a sort 
_ of Greatest Common Measure of decent, orthodox taste in life and litera- 
ture, always passing on to his readers what he had drawn from more pro- 
found students and more sensitive critics. His work must have introduced 
tens of thousands of people to the best of our literature, and the affection 
in which he was generally held was attested by the immense crowds which 
_ attended his funeral. 


Mr. Garvin 


-¥ AST month a large and representative gathering lunched at Stationers’ 
|i Hall to celebrate Mr. J. L. Garvin’s completion of twenty-one years 
_as editor of the Observer. Speeches were made by Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
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Henderson and Lord Londonderry, but, very suitably, much the best 
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speech was made by the hero of the occasion. Had we never met Mr. © 
Garvin (which is far from being the case) we should still heartily join with — 
our colleagues in congratulating a great editor upon an unsullied record. 
Mr. Garvin—though no man may be able always to agree with him—has 
constantly brought to bear upon the practical consideration of the problems 
of the moment a heart which has retained the generous enthusiasm of 
youth, and a spirit which has never lost contact with the wells of wisdom and 
faith which are to be found in the world’s great literature. Long may his 
energy and his passionate zeal for betterment be at the service of his 
country and the world. 


vw 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


WO books which, with the greatest advantage, might be found upon the 
Christmas breakfast table are The New Forget-Me-Not (Cobden-Sanderson, 
6s.) and The Legion Book (Cassell, 21s.). The former is a calendar in the 
manner of the ’Forties, containing diary and memorandum pages inter- 


re or ENS 


spersed with short essays upon, leading events of the year, social, artistic and sporting, — 
by forty eminent persons. Among these figure Mr. Beerbohm, who writes a delight- — 


ful little essay upon Punting, Mr. Maurice Baring, Mr. Belloc, Mr. Siegfried Sassoon 
(on the Circus), Lord Berners and Mr. Blunden. Although it is invidious to pick out 


plums from so excellent a pudding, special attention should be given to Mr. Raymond | 


Mortimer’s disquisition upon the Ballet, a beautiful little tour-de-force in the style of 
Gibbon. The whole is enlivened by the rococo witticisms of Mr. Rex Whistler, 


undoubtedly the most entertaining pencil of the age. The Legion Book is an anthology — 


collected by Mr. H. C. Minchin under the auspices of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


and is published for the benefit of the British Legion. The list of contributors is — 
varied as it is distinguished. Among the verse are to be found poems by Mr. Bridges, — 


Miss Sitwell, Mr. Kipling and Mr. Humbert Wolfe. Essays and short stories are 


contributed by Mr. Belloc, Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Blunden, Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. — 
Edgar Wallace, Mr. Garnett and P. G. Wodehouse. The illustrations include the — 
work of Mr. Augustus John, Mr. Beerbohm, Lowe, Professor Rothenstein, Sir — 
William Llewellyn and Mr. Epstein—altogether an admirable book with an admirable — 


object. 
a o a 


HE Boy Players of Clapham are to give The Servant of Two Masters, by Goldoni — 
in a translation by Mr. E. J. Dent. It is to be produced by two old members of — 
the Cambridge A.D.C. in the hall of the Boys’ Home, 4 Rectory Grove, Clapham ~ 


(Telephone : Battersea 6192), from December 14th to December 21st. Tickets are 
obtainable from the Home at 5s., 2s. 6d. and 1s 6d. 


77) 7] 7) 


HE Trustees of the British Museum have made additions to the series of 
coloured reproductions from illustrated MSS. in their possession. We have 
received two sets of postcards, and five of the series of larger reproductions. The post- 
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cards, which make charming Christmas cards, are miniatures of the Nativity and the — 


Epiphany, chiefly from English, French and Italian books of Hours. The larger 
reproductions are remarkably fine, and are taken from two Flemish illuminations of 
the fourteenth century, a French manuscript of the thirteenth century, and Indo- 
Persian illuminations. 
: a ] a 
HE latest number of the British Museum Quarterly contains news of various 
important acquisitions, and among those described and illustrated are the 


Rumney Mazer, a Han pottery tower, two intaglios from the Warren Collection, and — 
a fine collection of Sumerian seals and small carvings. In the Department of Manu- — 


scripts are now included the original of the King’s message to his people, issued from 


Craigweil House on the 22nd April of this year, and the manuscript of Mr. Gals- — 


} 


worthy’s Forsyte Saga, with the exception of A Man of Property. There have also 


been interesting accessions to the Department of Prints and Drawings. 
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RE ERY 
Storm in the Mountains 


HE rags of storm are on the hills ; 
The gathering dusk is shot with light ; 

One peak is dark, another bright, 
And every vein of valley fills 
With wind as on a message sent : 
The thunder bruises through the clouds, 
And spears of lightning tear the shrouds 
Behind the mountains’ tattered tent, 
But distant still the muted storm 
Waiting, like anger, for the spark, 
Delays in masses bright and dark, 
And drapes with threat the ranges’ form, 
Yet will not break. Those slatted beams 
Stand upright from the mountains’ flanks 
As laddered for celestial ranks 
In tall and misty golden gleams. 
Enormous stage, with curtains hung 
Of mournful purple in the deeps, 
And midnight blue upon the steeps 
From ropes of slanting sunlight slung, © 
And solitude that empty holds 
The scarp, the crag, the valleys’ cleft, 
As though no son of man were left 
To stride between the curtains’ folds ! 


The butterflies that fanned the stone 
With azure or with speckled wing 
Are fled before the shadowing ; 
A few last fugitives are blown 
About the upland meadow’s slope 
In wild and windy path too frail 
To choose a way before the gale, 
But still held up on gusty hope, 
Unlike the lowly, rooted flowers 
That tethered to their fate remain, 
Among the grass a painted stain 
In sunny or in savage hours, 
Such hours as they, familiar, knew 
Since first upon a shaping world 
The veils of such a storm were furled, 
And peaks rose up, and gentians grew. 
V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
P 
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TWO POEMS 


London Siren 
I SAT at a high window till sleep despaired of me 


And all the anger in this small room 
Shook me for what I am, and measured out a tomb 
For the exact inadequacy that I shall be. 
I sat at my high window shrunkenly, 
Too tiny for despair, too bored for anger, 
Too numbed by the cold night of my mind 
To find 
Remedy for this languor. 


I sat at my high window and the stars were the same 
Bright villainous stones as the stars yesterday. 
Catherine wheels, said I, are stronger than the Lion, 
Lion immature and tame, 

And Roman Candles louder, brighter than Orion, 
And more beautiful of name. 

Even the streets are bent and grey, 

With shallow lamps spattering 

The thirsty stone beneath, 

Guttering and cowed and out of breath, 

Building an obvious analogy of Life and Death. 


I sat at my high window with a ray for a wreath 
And a wind for a shroud. 


Over the wall the houses pressed and scattered, 
Only the cold bricks were awake ; 

There was no child that walked, no dog pattered, 
There was no scarlet omnibus to shake 

The childish light that trembles at my window. 
Over the wall, raindrops like sparrows chattered, 
And leaped and clattered in the lonely light 

That gutters low and stirs to make 

A gilt stem for the bright 

And shapeless visions of wet streets at night. 


I sat at my high window and the houses came 

And went in sullen streets, broke into wall and square, 
House, light and star, night, soundless path and stair, 
Wall and stair, flat houses, ever the same, 

And I the same with all that ever was 

At this high window, all the truths half-taken, 
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Thirsts half-appeased, fat tears 
Half-shaken 
By laughter half-sincere. 


Suddenly by the window fell a spear 

Of thin metallic sound, 

That pricked and scraped against me and made stir 
The cumbrous plague that battened all about. . . 
A spear came glittering to wound 

This life that fumbled half in hand with death, 

To put 

A stripping, noisy tooth in the usual fur 

That hid a tender skin of the world beneath. 


Over the wall of red-brown bricks, 

Over the road, over the houses, over the road, 

Over a thousand houses and a poor scrap of trees, 

Came a far siren moving down the oil-lit quays, 

Where Thames-water sticks 

Thrown up with petrol and tar, to the roped stone everywhere. ... 
Came a brittle goad 

To prick the sulky anger of my watching there. 


My thought rode out to greet 
This cavalier intruder, 
As the sound dragged and drifted, and cried thinly down the street, 


As it meekly fell and bravely flowed I leaned, 


And spread out from my window, a figurehead of flesh and silk 

Set on a brown brick ship that hears the waves when birds pipe 

Till it turns, as a needle, to the sea. 

My thought rode out to meet 

So strong an intruder, 

And played with the dragging drifting sound of the siren doubt- 
fully. 


Suppose some blackened band came sweeping up the river, 
Raking the long stretches, the low islands, the stone ridges, 
Suppose a dun ship skulked like an otter in the sedges, 

Or rode superbly through the hundred bridges 

That lace the town together. I watched for the fire 

On the dark quay-side, I listened for the wide 

Gossip of gun and gun . . . the narrow crack 

And snap of windows blinded in a burning. Half I saw a black 
Tousle of scorched men against the light, merry fire, 

Saw the lovely flames that scraped the city dry, 

As hornpipe pirates came to land beside the hundred bridges. 


And it was quiet, quiet, so quiet again. 
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Suppose the black night called, and the city answering, 
Crept silent to eager ships and furrowed out to find 

A clouded rumour of the North, a grave whispered thing ; 
Or drove by labour with sick sails pining for a wind, 

Under the alder banks, by humped root and gritty shallow, 
The jaded osier, the spined nettle against grey sallow, 
Down to a withered sea : then the streets empty of all 

Hold only post and stone, seams of street-light and no voice, 
Not a green bird in the window or bird in the hall, 

Not a dog with whitened claws and deep clamorous noise 
In a shut yard ; only the airless cupboards of clothes, 
Solitary gown and unlaced shoe in every house 

In every street ; only the ripple of flown ships, 

The vague river-lap, low calls of a beckoning sea. 

No wave in a tideless air, no closed eye to arouse 

With rattle of cup or morning song of whistling lips, 

Only a deserted city, a wet cage for me. 


Oh terror, let me take hold of this beloved earth, 

Book, china-vase, electric switch, waste-paper, what you will, 

Lest I be only a breath, only a terror ; still, 

So still in nothing, that the waves of air 

Break at the window, lap and fall and I be nothing, 

Not a rock to catch their breaking, not a grass to hold their sweet- 
ness. 


Oh terror, there is all the world to confess, 

All the universe to travel on a snapped wing, 

All the sum of God, ripe as snow or as a yellow pear, 

In this strange thought. Let me be still, 

Let me take hold on book or vase, electric switch, waste-paper 
what you will, 

To strengthen me for this beloved earth. 


? 


For I know Christ is come. The climbing river 
Bears that grave head, those bearded saints, that thunder 
Of harp and shield, psalm, creed, and all the dark 
Disconsolations we have laid away. 

I know that Christ is come and will stay ever, 

I know the angry saints will kindle and stay, 
Kindled and grey as elms beside a park, 

Split by prophetic darts like elms asunder. 

Christ at the Tower. Oh, I know, I know, 

Christ a gold centaur in the Mall. His saints 
Preaching at statue, Admiralty, lake 

(White pelicans asleep at dawn). Awake, 
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Despondent blinds in palaces bestir ; 

Beneath those golden feet the temples ache. 
Doves cry abroad (for I have told them so) 

‘ Christ lies at Knightsbridge.’”’ Oh, I know, I know. 
‘The apples of His words drop fresh and het, 
Ripe, coloured apples, hot as bread and wine.” 
The twinkling streets are fired like porcelain. 

The world’s skin pricks like glass beneath the fur. 
“ See, children, how the saints are broad and fine.” 
And I am waiting like mysterious Cain. 

Alone, at this high window which has not 

A hope or avenue or new design 

Of hiding and escape. ‘‘ See His grave head, 

So tall, so mild, His lips, His hollow palms, 

See the swift doves that go to wake the dead.” 
Oh, words that are as huge and green as farms 
That used to roll across the happy land 

Before this siren brought a bubble peace. 

“ Christ is at Kensington.” The world is here. 
Let me take hold. Let pity make increase 

Of hopeless anguish. ‘‘ Christ is on the stair.” 


Letter To a Friend 
I 


B. this statue which might be the Virgin Mary or the Duchesse 
d’Uzes 
Travels a melancholy sunset, listless along the opulent mountains ; 
Now it stabs the dark holes of the hotel, now rolls a dogged eye toward me, 
As I sit brooding on the weakness of paper to break the opiate ink. _ 
The sun pricks at my chair : lancing an abscess, pinning a moth, spitting a 
quid 
Justly, career in my head as similes, precious perhaps but adequate. 
The sun, brittle gold Apollo, or plumpy puce beauty of Burlington House, 
The sun, which you and I know well to be a retch of undigested gases, 
Lies very sweetly, very delicate-brown on this blistered penny-brown 
room ; 
While I contend with an ode, or rake up ashes from such grey rubbish as 
this. 
Not that I shall weary you with the literary picture of a dull mind 
Half fixed on the boredom of writing, half travelling beyond summer 
sunsets, 
Catching at ideal things with stronger talon than the heroic trees which 
hold, ede 
Twisted like eagles, to a scrap of earth on the wounded adoring hillside. 
I shall otherwise weary you . . . in the leaden manner of exiles, to prove 
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I am not shaken by the need of nailing nineteen syllables to a line : 

So pray take care to observe my rhythms anyhow, that the poor words rise 
and ring. 

There is aa a quick flight of freedom for me, a dusty laughable wing 

Struck into poesy where I can say all to you, before hard prose confine 

My words to stricter thought (worthless as stone therms in ruin by a 
polish’d grove). 

So will I talk of these brilliant cliffs that swell (like rings and balconies) 
for pride, 

These bright roads, these gentle olives, your far-off, happy image. Such 
things fetch old 

Lights and wonders to the mind when absence pricks and the unfruitful 
present frets 

In bubbling altercation. And thus some Frenchman’s question runs to me 
with kind 

Irrelevance, OU sont maintenant les atomes qui formeérent Lais ? 

Lais matters not. Who knows in what sponge, lavatory, cypress, or twig- 
broom 

Scraps of her pale breasts lie with the dust ? In what sick emmet or 
disastrous mouse 

Grains of her hand, once wet with slender kisses, are to rough claws 
reincarnate ? 

Lais matters not. But I have slipped from her to wondering at the placid 

Economy of earth, the rich atoms of wood and sand in whose smallness sink 

Essential treasures. Why ! in our thoughtless bodies lie true motes from 


Nineveh, 

ce the Spinning Jenny, Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu, beside 

rains, 

Nails, cannon-balls, flutes, top-hats, canard a la presse, and the crowns of 

the Muses. 
II 

Do not you find excitement herein ? Yet is there more ; for since Nature 

chooses ; 


Lovingly to gather each particle and breathe new beauty, like summer rains 

Refreshing, upon it, we are one with the common stock of mortality ; 

One flesh with earth and wood, one flesh with iron, drinking our veins’ 
dear blood when we drink. 

Wherefore I know you are with me now though your hands are cold to me, 
your eyes hid ; 

Something of you awakes in the mountains, some voice from you quickens 
in the late 

Sorrow of rambling birds ; some pulse of your throat moves the clamouring 
leaves which rouse | 

Me daily on these sterile mornings of no milk or dew in the parched places 

Of sandstone and cribble rocks, rocks red as vines or white as a sucked 
honey-comb. 
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I cannot escape you. I cannot ferret out a secret channel to miss 

Some cousin-dust of yours. You cannot cut yourself from me, though as a 
mole blind, 

Or peree fish stock-still, you seclude yourself from the world, for by 
iniets 

And channels finer, more secret than ours, the world brings the same dust 
to enfold 

Our diverse bodies, and all we can touch with our bodies, till none can 
divide. 

a are we strong, for nothing is foreign to us, nothing too strange to 
ove : 

Shall we not waken our steps with freshness and make our new flowering 
divine, 

Confident when there is no light, vigorous, knowing the whole world our 
own thing? 


_ Shyly the free mood passes. I had forgotten my voice in the need to sing. 
_ For a moment the full-packed, capricious balloon in which we constantly 


dine, 


_ Constantly gossip and sleep, inconstantly worship and furiously move 

_ Borne by extraordinary winds over a rollicking sea, staggered and sighed 
_ With angry, escaping air, as I said what I meant (heard you it ?) in the bold 
Shameless way of scouts, the manly way of apostles plying their thirsty 


nets. 


_ Let us gouge into lickerish questions as a wasp chumbles the apple rind, _ 
_ Digging not too far, lest the apple fall brown and poachy from the tree’s 
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yee as: 


ripe womb : 


_ For daily I fear that Truth may come to our beds with her sharp and 


blinding kiss, 


- Urgent to pull the darling embroideries from our reluctant nakedness. 
_ Hide her therefore in thick clumps of metaphor as I have hidden her, or 


souse 


_ Her, deep as lead, in a covered well. . . . Meanwhile this austere sun 


keeps his last state, 


_ And I have fallen away from thoughts of Lais to humming from Le Caid 
(Remote erudite opera). Bells hover outside ; the cherub clouds are pink. 


_ O wonder! Fresh delight ! The laid table of cloud is splashed with wine. 


& 


- 
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Spread for me 
Your flushed deliberate beauty of vines, white heaven, sweet blood of your 
dear pains, 
By this statue which might be the Virgin Mary or the Duchesse d’Uzes. 
ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
Moustier-Sainte-Marie. 
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The White Beast 


TAND by the uncurtained window, thus, 
Ga mark 
How the blind eyes of the snow, 
The blind white eyes of the snow, 
Crouching so low, gloom up at us— 


Gloom whitely through the dark. 


Think how the raindrops fall ; 

A multitude 

Of brisk little couriers, tapping at the glass, 
Rattling insistently upon the stupid glass 
Tidings, alas ! not understood at all, 

But meant for us, meant to be understood. 


Otherwise fell the snow. 

Through the grey air 

It wandered, as though listless fingers 

Sick of a leaden eternity, slack fingers 

Where no hope lingers, were just letting it go 
Whither it might, from lack of care. 


Feathers, dark feathers against the veil’d white sky, 
Loitering, dumb, . 

They took as long as they chose upon the way to us, 
And they had nothing in the world to say to us, 
No unintelligible news to cry, 

When they had come. 


But, fallen, they became one spotless danger 
Alone, 

That, crouching, tense, not lifting head or paw, 
(Dumb cruel head, pitiless helpless paw) 

With eyes that never saw, white eyes like stone, 
Glooms at us through the dark, a dying stranger. 


DOROTHY JOHNSON | 
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LORD MOUNT PROSPECT 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 
I 


HENEVER I sit down to my solitary meal of an evening, I 
am put in mind of the many obscure Irish peers who are 
sitting down to theirs. Some, perhaps, in a room over the 
stables, gaze at the moonlit ruins of what once was a stately 
mansion ; others sip port as the Adam decoration peels off the ceiling and 
falls with an accustomed thud to the floor. The wind sighs and sings 
through the lonely Irish night round the wet walls of every house and 
down each grass-grown drive until it causes even the stable bell to tinkle, 
although the clock has long ago ceased. to work. Such thoughts as these 
divert me and such thoughts as these produced the narrative which I am 
about to relate. 
It was after a dinner where the food and the wine and the guests were 
well selected, where there was an absence of academic friction and where 
an aromatic content had settled in upon us, that the germ of an important 
“society came into being. Did we not follow a tradition handed down in our 
Universities by Wesley, Heber, ‘Tennyson and Wilde? The Society for 
the Discovery of Obscure Peers was militantly charitable from its outset. 
It was produced in the glow caused by good food and drink, it was later 
to burst with good intentions that would fall on Ireland like Golden Rain. 
_A desultory conversation upon the acute condition of that country had led 
_up to speculations upon its grander inhabitants. ‘There was that comforting 
lightness about the talk which unites the intelligent. 3 
- How kind it would be, we considered, if we were to arrange a dinner 
for the obscurer Irish peers! It was very sensibly suggested that some 
of them might not be able to afford the fare to England so that a meal in 
their own country should be arranged, if their own country could provide 
‘it. With such a spirit of unselfishness the society was formed, an example 
‘not so much of the waste of talent and pettifogging machinations of the 
-pedant, as of the oblique large-heartedness that typifies a University. 
_The following rules, unwritten but telling, were composed : 
1. Who’s Who shall be accepted as the Truth. 

2. Any distinction, regarded by the Society as distinguished, disqualifies the peer. 
This rule would not affect, for instance, Lord Pentagon who states in 
Who's Who that he is vice-Chairman of the Ballysligo Branch of the Church 
of Ireland Jubilee Fund Administrative Committee. 


a. 3. A peer who is known to a member of the Society is disqualified. 
4. +A younger brother or son and heir does not count. . 


a”, 
, 
» 

= 


Whe method of selecting an object for our charity was similar to that used 
by those with simple faith in the Bible and who have no doubts about the 
‘Minor Prophets. Who’s Who was opened at random. The nearest peer who 
e Q 
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conformed to the Society’s rules was chosen and every effort was made to 
get into touch with him. 

The usual device was to write and say we were interested in electrical 
matters and proposed erecting a plant on his estate. This plan was aban- 
doned after the trouble with Lord Octagon. He replied on crimson note- 
paper and said he would be delighted to see his correspondent. 

Our member set out for the west of Ireland. Octagon Abbey was a 
glorious extravaganza of the eighteenth century. Within it sat Lord 
Octagon surrounded by Indian relics collected by his ancestors and by — 
himself. At great expense he had had electric eels imported into his own 
fishponds. His knowledge of electricity was amazing. With fanatical 
fervour he explained his device for breeding the eels and conserving their 
electricity by means of a plant which he intended our member to establish 
at the edge of the ponds. It was three months before Lord Octagon 
could be induced to abandon the scheme, three months of anxiety for 
members, both at home and abroad. 

Then there was the other plan of introduction :—‘ Would you be so 
good as to allow me to consult your library, where I believe there are some 
valuable sixteenth-century editions of Virgil? ” Lord Santry, who is one 
of our staunchest supporters, replied in the kindest way. He welcomed the 
request of the member chosen for the task. Soon after his arrival at Cahir 
Santry, our member was informed of his host’s translation of the libretto 
of all the Savoy operas into Latin Hexameters. The first three volumes 
have cost the society more than it can reasonably be expected to pay. 

I suppose we had collected something like ninety peers and were con- 
sidering the extension of our membership in order that a successful dinner 
might be provided when the problem of Lord Mount Prospect arose. 

It was not usual for our letters to be disregarded. Persons as lonely as 
the objects of our charity become excited even on the receipt of an advertise- _ 
ment. For weeks and weeks they gaze out of their castles at the surrounding ~ 
swamp, unable, probably, to reach the nearest village owing to the torrents 
of rain and the floods which mirror the leaden sky. Then, when Summer 
comes, and with it a ray of sunlight, they are overjoyed to get a letter from 
the outside world. . 

But not so Lord Mount Prospect. The Who’s Who was loose in the 
binding and the pages torn and thumbed like a directory outside a public 
telephone box when we discovered his name. In truth, the mission of 
the society was nearly accomplished ; there were few obscure peers left 
and the fervour and charity which had started our project was waning 
under disillusion. For the most part our peers were happy in their gloomy 
mansions, they showed real pleasure as the footman brought in the oil lamps 
and they could settle down to a long evening of cutting out jig-saw puzzles 
or pasting half-penny stamps on to a fire screen. : 

We were, then, somewhat disappointed to find the name of Lord Mount 
Prospect : but even the most lukewarm among us was stimulated by the 

odd way in which he announced himself. deen | 
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MOUNT PROSPECT (roth Visc:) cr: 1684. Archibald Standish CosPatrick 


Reeve. b: 1849. An Ember Day Bryanite. Address :—Mount Prospect, County 
Galway. 


What is an Ember Day Bryanite ? With trembling hands we turned to 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. Allow me to quote from Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates (1871) : 

EMBER DAY BRYANITES is the name given to an obscure sect which was 
founded by William Bryan, a tailor of Paternoster Row, London, and his cousin John 
Reeve, a chandler in the city of Exeter. These two declared to the world in 1717 
that they were the two witnesses mentioned in Rev. X13. “ And I will give power 

____unto my two witnesses and they shall prophesy a thousand, two hundred and three- 

- score days, clothed in sackcloth.”” They hold many curious beliefs among which 

_ the chief is that God came down in person on to the cross and left Elijah as vice- 

regent in Heaven. They believe in a bodily resurrection and the sleep of the soul. 
_ They declare that the sun is four miles from the earth. The sect was still in existence 
according to the census in 1851. 


_ That spirit of research and curiosity which made possible the forth- 
coming adventure prompted me to visit a deserted part of North London 
_ during the autumn of last year. Could it be that Ember Day Bryanites were 
_ still prophesying away up the Caledonian Road? Could it be that even 
_ how tired charwomen and weary tailors dressed themselves in sackcloth 
_tolisten ? Under “‘ Places of Worship ” in the London Directory I wondered 
at the hopeful signs I found. Last and almost least beneath ‘‘ Other 
_ Denominations,” below the Particular Baptists, and the Peculiar People, 
_ below the Sandemanians and Independent Calvinistics, came the glorious 
_ words, ‘‘ Ember Day Bryanite ” and the address, ‘‘ Hungerford Green, 
- Barnsbury, N.1.” 

Fortified with a long and beautiful lunch which lasted until the time 
_ when the others have tea I trod out into the Sunday evening. There was a 
- waiting hush about the Gothic Revival steeples which pricked the starlit 
- London sky: the well-lit thrills of evensong were hardly in preparation 
and electric light had not yet thrown up the full richness of nineteenth- 
_ century glass which was to stream on to the pavement without. 

But what a change met my eye as I left the black brick station, vast and 
_ deserted, near the Caledonian Road and saw the fervour of North London’s 
_ religious life ! Above the noise of tram-car bells, above the gear changing 
_ of the cheaper motor cars, for this day no longer commercial, and back 
from the deep joys of Epping and Chingford, above the rich peal of a 
_ parish church and the insistent tinkle of a chapel-of-ease urgently in need 
_ of funds could be heard quavering sopranos and the cockney hoarseness 
_ of men and women pronouncing a warning of the wrath to come. There 
they stood, amid listless little groups, gathered inside turnings off the main 
road. Some political, many religious and most neither the one nor the 
other but vaguely connected with anti-vivisection or the suppression of the 
_ Jews, they prophesied with equal fervour of a doom hanging perilously 
‘near us. 
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Small wonder that my progress was slow towards the pleasant little hill 
embellished with low stucco houses that led up to Hungerford Green ! 
Small wonder that I almost changed my mind as I caught the bright eyes 
of a thin bearded gentleman proving the inevitability of another deluge. 
The silence of the empty streets upon the hill enveloped me with the 
uneasy comfort of a blanket. Only the knowledge of my curious goal urged 
me on. 

Hungerford Green was attractive enough. It was a relic of successful 
Regency commerce. Two-storeyed houses, once “tight boxes, neatly 
sashed ”’, surrounded an oblong space of burnt grass with a curious pavilion 
in the middle, some conceit of a former merchant aping the gazebos of the 
great and good. The railings round the grass were sadly bent to make 
loopholes for dogs and children, the noble urns of ironwork were battered : 
from all over Hungerford Green came the whooping of hymns loud enough 
to stream through ventilating spaces in the pointed windows of Baptist and 
Wesleyan chapel. The worn grass was bright with the rays of gaslight from 
the places of worship, with an additional brightness from the outside lamp 
of a more prosperous chapel where electric light had been installed. 

Joyous opening strains of an hearty nonconformist service! How 
anxious was I to know under what gas or electric light Ember Day Bryanites, 
possibly in sackcloth, were even now praising the Lord! And so, reining 
my enthusiasm with happy delay, I asked a girl whether she knew which 
was the chapel of the Ember Day Bryanites. She burst into those whooping 
shrieks maid-servants affect on a round-about. A sympathetic but dreary 
woman beside her, yellower and more miserable, suggested that perhaps I 
meant the Baptist Chapel. When I replied that I did not, a sad long 
nasal negative streamed out of her mouth and nose. | 

_With no faint heart I walked round the green, yet fearful of breaking 
silence with irreligious feet, and I scanned the names on black and gilded 
notice boards. ‘‘ Congregational,’ “‘ Primitive Methodist,” ‘* United 
Methodist,” ‘New Jerusalem,” “ Presbyterian Church of England,” and 
the last was the last of the lighted chapels which made glorious Hungerford 
Green. It could not be that the directory was wrong or that my eyes had 
betrayed me. 

There in the remotest corner of the place was the black pedimented 
outline of an enormous building, more like a warehouse than anything else. 
As I approached I saw a space of green before it boldly sheltering a strug- 
gling plane tree. But the gates of the pathway were padlocked and a 
street lamp showed that the path was almost grass. No light or sound 
came from the great edifice in front, the hymns of the neighbouring 
chapels had died down to spontaneous prayer and only the Sunday roar 
of North London disturbed the air. 


I scaled the rusty railing that protected the grass before the chapel 


building. The plot was bigger and darker than I had supposed and the 
chapel loomed so large and high on my approach that it was almost as if 


it had moved forward to interrupt me. It was plain and square with a 
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coating of plaster which had peeled in many places and fallen on to the 
untidy grass below. 
s I could just discern a printed notice about an electoral roll, years old 
_ and clinging limply to its inefficient paste. The double rows of windows 
were bolted and boarded up. The great doors were shut. But beside them 
was a wooden notice board with the remains of lettering still upon it. I 
struck a match and read : 


THOSE WHO ARE CHOSEN FOR HIS 
COURTS ABOVE WILL MEET HERE 
(GOD WILLING) ON THE LORD’S 
DAY AT 11 A.M. AND AT 6.30. 

Holy Supper by Arrangement. 


The Lord had received his Ember Day Bryanites. 


II 

- Meanwhile the Society had not been idle in its attempts to form an 

acquaintanceship with Lord Mount Prospect nor had it failed to follow 

them with experiments more daring. The silence of his Lordship and the 

mystery which surrounded his name made even the idea of his existence 
uncertain. A member had written, after a careful study of the geological 
- and political maps of County Galway, professing an interest in the peat 
_ bog which extended for some miles round Mount Prospect. His personal 
and delicately worded letter had evinced no reply. Undeterred by this he 
had stolen some paper from the Methodist Recorder and written to suggest 
an Union of the Methodist and Ember Day Bryanite churches. He had 
been equally unsuccessful. 

Notwithstanding, he conceived a bolder proposition. It is a general rule 
that Irish peers are interested in natural history ; at considerable expense 
and with no little trouble, a large rhinoceros, stuffed and redecorated during 
- the latter part of the last century, was moved with little regret from the 
spacious hall of a member’s country mansion. It was packed by a firm 
which was intimately connected with the Natural History Museum and 
transported to Ireland. The duty levied by the Free State government 
_— Was enormous. 

- Three months later the rhinoceros was returned. The workmen had 
been unable to find the road to Mount Prospect and had wandered about 
Galway for the greater part of a fortnight. Being English they found it 
hard to get into communication with the inhabitants. When they finally 
discovered the way to Lord Mount Prospect’s estate they were unable to 
@ reach it. 
Although it was high summer (the flies and the other insects must have 
been unpleasant, while even the peat bogs must have been withered in their 
_ very channels), the swamps around Mount Prospect were impassible. In 
a letter, the contractors attempted to describe, in what terms commercial 
- language will allow, the state of things which their employees had en- 
countered. There were large bridges along the road which had either 
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been blown up in the “trouble” or fallen into ruin ; vehicular traffic had not 
been known to go to His Lordship’s estate within the memory of the said 
natives, and so the firm regretted inability re animal as per contract and 
would beg to return the same to hand. ate 

The news of the final extinction of the Ember Day Bryanites in London, 
which I was able to bring before the Society, filled all with gloom and 
disappointment, but it did not quench the re-awakened ardour. A letter 
was sent to every obscure peer befriended by the Society, seeking informa- 
tion, in a tactful manner, of Lord Mount Prospect. Only three had heard 
his name, none had seen him and only one supplied information. This was 
Lord Octagon whose tales were clearly untrue. 

We pictured fearful scenes in the silent mansion of Mount Prospect— 
a skeleton sitting in a ruined dining room grinning over a now very aged 
glass of port, a corpse rotting between sheets of coroneted Irish linen. 

The natural course was to go to the Daily Express and suggest a ‘‘ scoop ”’ 
which would at the same time replenish the funds of the Society. A lord 
who was the very reverse of all that we stood for kindly undertook the 
unearthing of Lord Mount Prospect. For a week he was mentioned in the 
social columns. The Dragoman saw him at Tooth’s Galleries looking at a 
fascinating exhibition of the etchings of the insides of railway engines by 
Frank Brangwyn. He met him at a party in St. John’s Wood where 
everyone was dressed as a clergyman, later in the same evening he met him 
at another party where everyone was dressed as a policeman. 

Possibly some of my readers may remember what happened after this. 
He was removed to the front page of the paper. He had been about to 
make an ascent in a balloon from Sydenham when he was kidnapped. 
“ THE MISSING PEER ” was billed all over London for three days. But 
the “scoop” failed. No reply came from Lord Mount Prospect safe in his 
castle in Ireland. 

The wet weather had by now settled down and it was hopeless to attempt 
the journey through Galway until the next summer. At Christmas a 
present of handkerchiefs was sent, purporting to come from a poor relation 
in Harringay. But it, too, met with no response. After this the practical 
efforts of the Society ceased until next year should render personal investi- 
gation possible. III 


“ Oh ! My prestidigitation 
Is the bulwark of the nation 
And J like my new creation 
As Mi-Lord High Conjurer-er-er. 
Chorus : 
“Oh! His prestidigitation 
Is the bulwark of the nation 
And he likes his new creation 
As The Lord High Conjurer-er-er-er-er.”’ 


With an irregular rattling the persons behind the scenes tugged the 
curtain across the stage. The applause was deafening and for the fifth time 
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the curtain was pulled apart ; and for the last time, for the temporary nature 
of the fittings had caused it to stick and there stood the actors, sweat glisten- 
ing through their grease paint, their smiles happy. 

There was a renewed burst of clapping ; the spirit of fun was not dead 
yet. For a sixth, seventh and up to an eleventh time the enraptured 
audience called for an encore of that wonderful final chorus. The curtains 
stood ominously apart. The humourless stage manager turned out the 
lights on the stage. Peers and their wives in the front, army men, clergy- 
men and their families in the back, retained the calm of good breeding until 
the lights were switched on in the hall. 

We had known that Gilbert and Sullivan would work miracles. The 
exquisite humour of that last chorus of the Bunundrum, where the hero 
becomes Chief Conjuror in the land of Og-a-gog after all that trouble 
with the wicked emperor, the sense of satire and kindly irony that runs 
through the whole play, the clean wit not unworthy of the pages of Punch, 
and the perfect poetry of some of the serious bits which show that Gilbert 
could write serious stuff as well, make the Bunundrum one of the best of 
the Savoy operas. Of course, like them all, it has been repeated daily ever 
since eighteen-eighty-eight ; but it does not lose by repetition. No great 
works of art do, do they ? 

IV 


The clouds were lying low but not unpleasantly over the peat bog and a 
traveller might have descried, sandwiched between the clouds and the 
brown earth, little figures delving and hurrying. Were he to have ap- 
proached closer he would have seen that the figures were of people obviously 
clever. Some wore spectacles and little used cricket shirts, others had 
bought their ties in Paris. 

The road to Mount Prospect was being repaired. The funds of the 
Society, replenished by the Gilbert and Sullivan performance, had paid 
for a thoroughly successful dinner for obscure peers which was held in the 
Shelburne Hotel in Dublin. The speeches were rather long. 

With the money left over we were able to hire implements and horses. 
Like Ruskin we set to work to build a road. The track climbed a slight 
hill after many miles along the flat bog and lying below it we saw a black 
pool whose water was strangely still. The silence was intensified by a 
sound as of distant applause too half-hearted for Gilbert and Sullivan. It was 


water lapping and licking the granite on the hill side shore of the pool. This 


edge was white with the powder of the ground stone, ground by ages of 
black water. The remaining shores were of reeds and meadow-sweet which 
disappeared into a blue and distant hill. 

Mount Prospect at last in view! Eagerly we stumbled down the de- 


- clivity of the shore of the lake and there it was that a surprise unnerved us. 


This nether shore was littered with paper so that it might well have been a 
Surrey beauty spot, and only when we examined the paper closely did we 
discover that it was not. Thousands of unopened envelopes and parcels 


lay everywhere. Upon them “ Viscount Mount Prospect ”’ was written in 
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the fading hands of many generations. Someone discovered a package less 
sodden than most others and battered by but one year’s Christmas storms. 
It was just possible to read the word Harringay on the postmark, while 
within, the dye had not yet come off six cheap pocket handkerchiefs. 

As we were discussing how to cross the lake and the marsh beyond it to 
where the blue hill swam, a Zion, before our eyes, a postman, black against 
the skyline, emptied a solitary letter down the slope. 

For over a week the sound of hammers and axes resounded on the 
shore of the black lake. A flat-bottomed boat was built, slim yet not 
ungainly, and a happy band paddled away in it down the stream that led 
out of all that black water. 

For many hours the weeds and rushes were too high to give a view of the: 
landscape. The dark water writhed with tentacles of water-weed undis- 
turbed for, probably, more than a century. The stream twisted so abruptly, 
enclosing us in tall prisons of reed,black water and grey sky, that conversa- 
tion was awed into silence broken by the bravado of community singing. 

Now and then we went up backwaters and had to turn, and once we 
were confronted with a broken bridge in a style formerly Indian, now 
decayed beyond repair. Here and there, swans, more wild than the 
wildest of song and story, rushed hissing and flapping on our little party 
from the dark deep bends of the stream, possibly angered by the com- 
munity singing. The lights were long among some tattered beech trees 
when we moored our boat beside the ‘Taj Mahal. 

But is the Taj Mahal covered with pink stucco ? And are there curious — 
Gothic pinnacles behind it ? Has the central dome collapsed so that it 
looks like a diseased onion ? Is there grass along the avenues? and if there 
are beech trees and box hedges around the Taj Mahal, are they overgrown’ 
and straggling ? 

So long as the lingering day lasted we trod among the deserted court- 
yards and sparsely furnished rooms—incongruously Adam and Chippen- 
dale within—whose fittings and mildewed portraits, whose hangings and’ 
crumbling walls, whose awful silence was stirred only by the hum of a late ~ 
fly, the squeak of bat or the little ticking noises of hurrying beetles. No- 
where was there sign of living person or lifeless corpse. This was Ireland 
indeed. This was a romantic and poetical finale to a beautiful story. Lord 
Mount Prospect did not exist. He had been caught up in a bodily resurrec- 
tion to sit for ever with other Ember Day Bryanites. 

Such were our thoughts and such they would have remained had we not 
entered what we had taken to be the back of the house but which 
turned out to be but another front. Genius of optical illusions, you 
eighteenth-century builder ! What appeared to be the Taj Mahal on one 
side was like a very rough sketch of the West Front of Peterborough 
Cathedral on the other. It, too, was pink in order that the sun might 
always appear to be setting across pinnacle and crocket. 

A vast door showed us the way into a bare chapel with walls of dim 
Pompeian red. The building was lit by frosted glass fixed into windows. 
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_ boldly representing the pointed style. Never was there so much dust. 


_ Yet the eyes involuntarily turned to the pulpit, placed, as in all chapels, 


where the altar rests in a papistical church. 
In the dim light we could see that this plain wooden pulpit, raised above 


_ the rows of empty pews, was a welter of papers, piled up to the very 


sounding board and encumbering the winding staircase. Then—oh ! 
horror !—a black-gowned figure, whose head was a skull off which all but 
the spectacles had withered, whose arm rested on a pile of papers, and whose 


~ fleshless finger kept a place—a dumb, still, black-gowned figure was propped 


upright against the papers. 
Some time passed of clicking silence before anyone ventured near the 


_ sight. When the bravest did so, it was only to see that the papers were 
_ alla discourse, and that the fingers rested at the phrase “‘ and three thousand, 


two hundred and thirty secondly. ...” Lord Mount Prospect has 
preached his longest sermon and the mourners go about the streets. 
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PROUD-FOR-NOTHING GILES 


By ROY MELDRUM 


NCE upon a time there lived a miller and his wife, and to them 

was born a son whom in their delight they imagined to be the most 

wonderful child in the world. ‘‘ He shall be made to study 

diligently” said the miller, “‘ so that he shall become the wisest 
and richest of all judges.” “‘ Nay, nay, good man,” said his wife, ‘‘ he shall 
be made to think proudly, for he shall become a great king.” And so in 
two minds they argued for over twelve years, the miller wishing to be the 
father of a judge and his wife to be the mother of a king; and then they 
died, and all that their son had learned was to leave his books whenever he 
could, and shoot arrows at a target fixed on the side of the mill, and in this 
way he became so skilful as an archer that for every time the four great 
sails of the mill swept one after the other in front of his target, he would 
send four arrows straight into its centre. 

So when his parents died, he took his bow and arrows and a knapsack 
and went to join the king’s bodyguard. “ O sire,” said he when he came in- 
to the royal presence, “‘ set a willow wand a hundred paces from the Castle 
gate and I will pierce it with my first arrow.” 

“‘ Indeed, indeed,” said the king, ‘‘ then you can shoot straighter than 
my own archers, and therefore I regret that 1 cannot have you in my body- 
guard, young man : for they would all grow thin and peaked with jealousy. 
But I need a strong youth to watch our royal cattle as they graze from morn 
till eve over the royal pastures, and one who could shoot me a rabbit now 
and again for the royal stew-pot would be most acceptable. Go therefore, 
and without delay, and tell the neatherd to introduce you to our 
cattle.” And saying this the king clapped his hands impatiently, and the 
miller’s son, sore disappointed, took his leave, and went out into the pastures, 
and from morning till eve followed the herds, and so unerring was his 
arrow that neither bear nor wolf dared steal out of the woods of an evening 
to snatch away a wilful foolish calf for supper. 

Now, when the townsfolk saw him leading the herd to the fields, they 
laughed and mocked at him. “ Lo! the royal youth!” cried one. “ Lo ! 
the wise judge !”’ cried another, “ the rich judge ! What a credit the lad is 
to his boasting parents!’ “ Nay,” said a third, “ but he’s a king after all, 
a king of the rabbits in the pastures—poor proud-for-nothing Giles ! ” 
And Proud-for-nothing Giles he was now called by everyone, until he at 
last came himself to believe that he was of no more worth than the blades of 
grass round which the grazing cattle coiled their rough tongues. 


““ Ah well a day,” he would say to himself, “‘ I was to have been a famous 


king, and a famous judge and a famous archer ; and I am none of them ; 
I am of no account in the kingdom, and I have done nothing but wander 


this way and that across the broad fields ; I have done nothing that the sun 
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should sparkle so pleasantly upon me ; nothing to deserve remembrance 
of anyone.” 

And yet he was wrong, for three small people remembered him each day, 
and these three were a spider, a starling and a frog. The spider remembered 
him, because one fine spring morning when Giles jumped from his bed, 
he saw before him two gleaming threads woven from the bed-post to the 
window, and stretched between them an almost finished web. “ "T'would 
be a pity to spoil so neat a piece of toiling,” he had said, and had stooped 
eetully under the threads and gone his way without thinking the more 
about it. 

But the spider had watched from his corner and said, “ One day, as I 
live, I shall repay thee for thy care.” 

And the starling remembered him, because one ‘fine summer morning 
a crow had broken her wing, and Giles coming along had taken her to his 
cottage. “ You come of a greedy family,” he had said; ‘‘ but you have a 
metry eye even in pain, and it will be good to hear you chattering and 


e joking on the chimney stack.”’ And when her wound was healed he had set 


her free, and thought no more about it: but as she flew away, she cried, 


; “One day, as I live, I shall repay thee for thy care.” 


And last the frog remembered him in this way. One fine autumn morn- 
ing, Giles had loosed an arrow at a wolf far distant, but a puff of wind had 


3 caught it and missing the wolf’s ear by a hair it had fallen in a wilderness of 


reeds, piercing the web of one of the frog’s hind feet. “‘ Now shall I surely 
perish of hunger,” moaned the frog, unable to move this way or that ; but 


_ Giles, uneasy at the loss of his arrow, searched for it three days and the fourth 


day finding it between the frog’s toes drew it out saying, “‘ Alas ! this was ill 
done,” and thought no more about it. But the frog swelling with pride to 
hear such an apology from one who looked a giant, cried as he lolloped away, 


«6 Upon my life, good sir, one day I shall repay thee for thy care.”’ 


So each day these three, the spider, the starling and the frog remembered 


him until days grew into months and months to years, and at length a day 


came when the king decided that there should be a royal wedding between 
his fairest daughter and one of the neighbouring princes. “‘ And which of 
the neighbouring princes is it to be ? ” asked his aged councillors. 

“* How should I know ? ” shouted the king, ‘‘ Ask my daughter.” 

But when they asked the princess his daughter, she answered, “ I really 


— donotcare. I like none of them.” 


Whereupon, exceedingly enraged, the king bade the heralds go forth and 


proclaim to all the princes who lived within a hundred miles of the castle 


that on the seventh day thereafter they should come to a contest of archery, 
the prize of which would be his daughter’s hand. No less than fifty princes 
answered the summons, and when the king saw them assembled about him 
ready for the contest, he stroked his beard with mighty pleasure ; for he 


loved all competitions. But while the targets were being set up a terrible 


eS 


cloud of dust was seen upon the horizon. “‘ A curse upon me,” quoth the 


king, ‘I had forgotten him,” and hardly had he time to take refuge in the 
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midst of his bodyguard when up rode a giant, who was also a prince, on a 
horse as large as an elephant. 

“And yonder I see the princess,” said the giant, as he thumped out of the 
saddle, “‘ and yonder I see the targets. Let us begin”. But as he spoke, he 
glared so hard at the other fifty princes that they hid themselves at once be- 
hind the castle walls : and it was alone that he strode towards the targets, 
the townsfolk all creeping far away to either side and watching him from 
behind trees and bushes. 

The targets stood twelve in a row, dazzling white and red and green, and 
the giant, pulling out twelve stout arrows, fired one at each target with a 
great twang of his bow: and one target after another was hidden in a 
pother of dust. ‘“‘ He has broken them into powder,” whispered the towns- 
folk trembling ; but when the dust drifted away, lo! the twelve targets 
stood spotless and untouched. 

The giant had missed them all ; and a smile had already begun to spread 
upon the royal lips, when the giant, very wroth, turned round, and cried ina 
loud voice, ‘‘ I have won, I have won. The bride is mine” ; and strode 
towards the king, who rose hastily from his throne and looked round for his 
bodyguard ; but they had all fled. Thereupon he began to run away him- 
self also, but the giant caught him by his purple robe, and again called upon 
him to surrender the princess forthwith. 

“ But,” said the king, his knees trembling, “‘ but has it been quite a fair 
competition ? ”’ 

“ Pshaw!”’ cried the giant in fury, “‘ I will take your daughter and I will 
shatter your Castle,” and so saying he drew out another arrow, and fitted 
it to his bow. 

The king held his breath, thinking sadly to himself: “‘ Alas ! I fear this 
time he cannot miss, so large is the target.” 

But even as the giant took aim, an arrow whizzed past his ear, snapped 
his bowstring, and stuck quivering in his bow ; and when in anger he turn- 
ed round to crush the king for this untimely insult, he saw beyond the 
throne at a distance of a full hundred yards a man drawing a bow to shoot 
a second time, and his courage forsook him and he ran for his horse and 
fled for his life. | 

The man with the bow was Proud-for-nothing Giles. 

“Ah ha,” laughed the king, as the giant went scurrying away to the hori- 
zon, “ now for our competition in right good earnest.”’ 

_ But the princess, who had seen all, then came up to him and said, “ Nay, 
ie vou must reward this brave archer who has saved our lives and our 
astle.”’ . 

“ Truly spoken, my daughter,” said the king, ‘‘ Come hither, sir, and 
ask of us what reward seems good to thee for thy skill and valour.” 

_ Thus bidden, Giles approached the throne and of a sudden a strange 
thought came into his mind and he said boldly, ‘ The reward I crave is 
not silver nor yet gold, but an honourable heart.’ 
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_ Young man, waste not my time in riddles,” answered the king, watch- 
ing the last traces of dust fade over the horizon. | 
‘The young man speaks not in riddles,” then said the Princess, blushing 


_ very red, “ and I will grant him his reward—since he believes that my heart 


is honourable enough.” ‘‘ The princess has told all,” said Giles, “ my 
reward is to marry her.”’ 

Whereupon the king glared from one to the other, bewildered, speechless, 
furious ; and then when at last his voice burst from his lips, he called to his 
bodyguard, and bade them throw Giles into the deepest dungeon, and the 
princess he bade them imprison in the topmost tower of the Castle, until 
the fifty princes had decided which of them was to take her away. But the 


_ fifty princes, following the giant’s sorry example, had already saddled their 
horses and had fled. When the king heard this news, his anger turned from 
_ red to savage scarlet and he gave secret orders to his gaolers that Proud-for- 


nothing Giles should be left in his dungeon without food and without drink 


until he perished : and that no word of his fate should be heard either with- 


in the castle or the town. 

But as the king gave these orders, a starling flew away from behind his 
throne ; and the next morning when the princess looked down from her 
narrow window, down and down the long grey walls to the moat below, 
wondering where behind its watery shadows the brave archer was hidden, 


_ she saw a flutter of tiny black wings, then another, and another and for an 


_ hour to and fro they seemed to vanish in and out of the Castle wall, and 
_ always at one place. And the watchman from his tower saw them also, 
_ but knowing little about birds, he thought them to be swallows, and wrote 
_ down on the slate on which he made his daily reports : “ 6 a.m. swallows 


hatching in and out of the south tower very plentiful.” But when Giles 


~ woke that morning, stiff with his chains and very hungry, and looked up at 
_ the grating, through which the light peeped into his damp dark prison, he 


saw standing there a bird and a ripe red cherry in its bill, and staring in- 
tently he wondered where he had seen it before. Presently it flew down and 
alighted on his chained wrist, and then even in the dim light he knew again 
the starling with the once broken wing ; and when he opened his hand, it 


_ dropped the cherry, gave him a friendly peck and flew away ; and no sooner 
had it gone than there came another, and another cherry, and when after 
atime Giles had been refreshed with the ripe fruit, the starlings brought 
_ him crusts and crumbs and grains of wheat, green peas and other titbits 
_ from the king’s own garden, and those who could outwit the royal cook 
- brought shreds of meat from the royal larder. And thus for a month Giles 
_ was fed by their nimble beaks and cheered by their joking chatter. 


_ At the month’s end the king, now certain that Giles was dead commanded 


the gaolers to bury his body with all secrecy and that same night they 
descended with a ladder, spades and lanterns to the dungeon, but when they 
- lifted the heavy trap door in its ceiling, and lowered a lantern on a rope, 
- they leapt back crying out with terror : for there below lay Giles asleep, 


alive and breathing tranquilly and all unchanged but for a golden beard. 
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“A ghost ! A wizard! A miracle!” they cried and running to the king, 
cast themselves at his feet praying him to have mercy on them for what they 
could not help. A cloud of thought settled on the king’s brow as he listened 
to their prayers. 

““ Go bring the obstinate varlet hither,” he bade them, and Giles was led 
up blinking into the daylight once again, “‘ So you have refused to die at 
my command,” said the king, now in his heart afraid of the tall youth, 
standing before him. 

“You have refused me my just reward,’’ answered Giles boldly, “ and 
until that is granted me, no man can kill me.” 

When he heard this, the king withdrew a while into his garden, hoping 
to think more cunningly in the cool morning air, and he called certain aged 
councillors to him, and as they walked this way and that, putting their heads 


together, this became the plan which they devised :—that Proud-for- — 


nothing Giles should be allowed to marry the Princess, if within one month 
he could bring her as a wedding gift a robe of woven diamond thread, but 
if at the end of the month he had not brought her this gift, he should be 
straightway put to death. 

“ A most excellent plan, your majesty,” said the oldest of the councillors. 
“ for such a robe not even a king could buy and so this knave shall surely 

erish.”’ 
E But a frog who was sitting nearby beneath a rhubarb leaf heard his words 
and murmured to himself “Ono! Ono!” 

The king then led his procession of councillors into the Castle and, 
mounting his throne, proclaimed the royal plan. Giles listened to it un- 
moved, and when the king had repeated the word “‘ death ” three times in a 
booming voice, he answered simply, ‘“‘ I agree to your conditions, sire ; 
and a month to-day I shall wed your daughter.” 

And he went forth free again from the Castle and back to his cottage 
where he shaved off his dungeon beard, and then to the pastures with his 
bow to look once again at the herds of fine cattle. And all the while he 
thought of the robe of woven diamond thread, and the more he thought of 
it, the more courage seemed to fade away in his heart. For how could he, 
who had but very little wealth, and little knowledge, ever come to gain so 
priceless a gift ? He knew not where to seek it, north, south, east or west ; 
he could ask nobody ; for no sooner had the king proclaimed his plan than 
the councillors gossiped all about it in the town, and the townsfolk, easily 
forgetting how the giant had been put to flight, were soon back at their old 
taunts and mockeries. 

So the days began to speed away ; a week passed and Giles, heavy at 
heart concerning his plight, dragged his feet wearily over the wide 
pastures: and as often as he looked up at the dark Castle fierce anger 
swelled up in him, to think that somewhere behind its grim grey walls the 
princess was kept close prisoner and he who had promised to release her 
knew not yet which way to go in search of the diamond robe. A fortnight 
passed, and he grew near to despair. That night, as he watched the pole 
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star glittering like a tiny white jewel in the breathless sky, he believed that 
diamonds must be spun round the north pole, and straightway he set off 
towards the north. But before he could reach the edge of the woods, a 
loud croaking rose all about him, and looking down he saw at his feet a 
deep and solid circle of frogs, too wide to leap over. He halted Hop ! 
Something lit upon his foot, and stooping down he picked up a large frog, 
and as it spread one hinder paw across his hand, even in the twilight he 
noticed a tiny hole in the web: and there came back to his mind the 
_memory of a frog he had once wounded with an arrow. 
2 on starling, like frog,” he said at length, “‘ they may in truth be wiser 
than I.” 
__ Whereupon the frog sprang from his hand, and the circle began to hop 
_ towards the Castle, keeping Giles securely in their midst, and brought him 
thus to the moat side and there they left him, but not without solemn 
sentinels to watch him, and now and again with a stern croak to warn him 
_ against stealing away to the woods by night. 
_ “They have brought me here to the moat side,”’ pondered Giles per- 
plexed, “ Ah, if they could but tell me why ! ” 
__ When morning came, high above him from a narrow window in the 
_ Castle’s highest tower fluttered a small white scarf. Presently it began to 
_ fall, jostled this way and that against the stones by the light breezes. 
Lower and lower it sidled, catching sometimes for a moment on a pinnacle, 
- sometimes on a buttress, until at last it eddied past the lowest battlement 
and sank, like a tiny swan, upon the moat. Before the water drew it down 
Giles plunged in, seized it and climbing back up the steep moat wall, 
- shook himself like a dog with joy. The silken scarf had a crown upon it 
- It was from the princess. Long he gazed up at the tower, but even his keen 
eye could see neither face nor hand. So binding the scarf about his arm he 
went off to the pastures, merry at heart again. The princess lived and 
_ thought of him! What cared he then, though the townsfolk gathered in 
_ groups to mock at him, and though at the next week end he saw on the hill 
_ above the town a high gallows being built ? “‘ Whom the princess loves, 
_ must live,” he said to himself, and that evening, also, went to his cottage 
as merry at heart as if there were no gallows on the hill. And when the 
~ sun had sunk, and the time had come to go the round of the herds, he took 
_ down his bow from the wall ; but as he grasped it, his eye caught sight of 
_a speck of glittering light on one of the roof beams. He stared puzzled, 
_and still the speck twinkled and now seemed to move along the beam. 
‘“‘ But how can an oak beam sparkle ?” he asked himself, and while he was 
still wondering how such a thing could be, instead of one he saw two specks 
of light; then two more and these came floating past his shoulder, and 
turning round he saw through the open door speck after speck, like the 
smallest stars, floating in the twilight towards the cottage. Springing on the 
the table, he looked closely at the roof beam, and the specks of light now 


_ became tiny spiders, flashing all the colours of the rainbow, and already 
_ beginning to spin threads of diamond. Trembling with joy, he threw himself 
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on his knees in prayer, and then started up again now in fear, lest other 
eyes than his should see the spiders wafted through the air towards the door. 

“ Tt must be that they will spin me a robe,” he cried, “‘ before the seventh 
day.” 

i I have not forgotten,” said a spider dangling over his head, but in so 
small a voice that he could not hear, “ these are the diamond spiders my 
brothers, and within seven days the robe will be spun.” 

Giles scarce slept by night, and scarce dared leave his cottage by day, 
lest the secret spinning might be spied upon ; but by night the frogs guard- 
ed the cottage in a dense circle and by day a host of starlings blackened the 
trees ready to fly into the faces of any who intruded: and thus without 
hindrance the miraculous robe was being spun. 

Meanwhile in the Castle the king was ill at ease. Sometimes he hated 
Giles for wandering about the pastures without troubling to seek the rich 
gift that would bring wealth to his coffers : at other times he feared him for 
the careless way in which he behaved when the gallows stood prepared for 
his death, and at other times he was just annoyed, for he had no liking for 
executions. So it came about that he lost many hours of pleasant sleep 
by night : and on the last two before Giles was to be killed he was most 
sorely tormented, for no sooner had he put out his candle on the first of 
them than he heard a ghostly fluttering in the bedroom chimney, and black 
wings whirled round the canopy of the royal bed. ‘‘ Alas, alas, the evil 
spirits are upon me,” he groaned, too frightened to light his candle and see 
that it was but a flight of starlings, which hovered round him, and pulling 
the bed-clothes over his head he lay and shivered till dawn. On the second 
night, he was again no sooner in the dark than a ghostly snoring seemed to 
shudder through the mattress beneath him ; and this time, trying to be 
more courageous, he put out his hand to find his tinder-box, but his hand 
as it groped its way in the dark, touched something cold and damp and 
slippery ; and with a wild yell he leapt out of bed, and ran for his life 
towards the Castle hall, where he found huddled together, speechless and 
cowed, all of the servants, guards, soldiers, cooks, stewards and chamber- 
lains, who slept in the Castle : all trembling for their lives because they 
had touched something cold and damp and slippery—which after all was 


nothing more terrible than a frog and his brethren. The princess alone 


slept peacefully in the lofty quiet of her tower. ) 

In the very midst of this panic a heavy bell began to toll the midnight 
hour, the twelve solemn strokes which announced the last fatal day and the 
month’s end, and at the sixth stroke came a heavy clang on the Castle’s 
outer gate. . 

‘Woe is me,” wailed the aged porter, and fell at the king’s trembling 
knees, “‘ I cannot open.” 

‘‘ Go and see who knocks,” stammered the king. 


The porter slowly shuffled away, his feet too heavy for his weak shanks, 
and, quaking along the dim passages, came to the drawbridge, and peered 


through the iron grill in the outer gate. There in the moonlight in a circle 
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of croaking frogs, stood Proud-for-nothing Giles, clothed in myriads of 
twinkling diamonds ; for when the robe was spun, he had feared that it 
might never reach the princess, unless he took it to her on his own shoulders, 
with bow in hand to defend it. So he had come to the Castle robed like a 
woman and lustrous as a glow worm. But the porter took him for an en- 
chanted spirit, and tottering back to the hall cried, “‘ Have mercy upon me, 
I cannot open ; a spirit stands at the gate.” 

Again the heavy clang resounded through the dim arches. The king 
drew closer to the smouldering embers on the hearth, to warm his aching 
bones, and round him huddled his retainers. None spoke, none stirred. 
A third time clanged the iron ring on the outer gate. Then before their 
fearful eyes the dark air began to twinkle with little specks of light : and 
as they watched silent, the specks began to cluster together above their 
heads, and at length they saw floating beneath the roof lines and rings of 
light, and from them slowly grew in glittering letters the shape of the word 
“OPEN.” 

ce Open,’ 
him. 

Then the glittering letters spread across the ceiling, and there flashed 
down upon the dim hall the words ““ OPEN OR DIE.” 

Filled with dismay, the king stumbled forward, and his people clung 
close about him, and thus they went on uneven feet to the outer gate, and 
with shaking hands drawing aside the bolts and bars, they swung back the 
metalled oak, and the miracle of the robe shone into their eyes and across 


b 


commanded the king in a faint voice ; but nobody obeyed 


the drawbridge. 


““ Begone,” cried Proud-for-Nothing Giles, and with an arrow stretched 
to his bow he waited while the whole company crept past him out of the 
Castle, and then his circle of frogs leapt into the moat, and he swung back 
the gate and bolted it behind him. | 

“* T have little time to lose,” he thought, “ for the townsfolk will soon be 
roused and the king return to take his vengeance.” So, slipping off the robe 
he ran to find the staircase leading to the tower where the princess was, 
imprisoned. As he crossed the hall, he saw the spidery threads of light 
streaming through the windows away to their enchanted forests of the east, 
and bowing before them in gratitude, he hastened to cross the outer court 
to the central tower. Finding the narrow stairs, he leapt up them breath- 
lessly, and came to the door behind which the princess lay asleep. 

It was locked : and the key gone. 

‘« A plague upon all locks,”’ quoth he, staring angrily at the dark door. He 
was answered by a cheerful chattering from above, and looking up he saw 
the dim outline of a ladder, and no sooner saw it than was up it, and out 
upon the watchman’s platform, and there in the moonlight he saw his old 
friend the starling sitting on a chimney stack, and nodding its head vigor- 
ously down into the sooty stones. alana 

“A thousand blessings be thine,” he cried, gently ruffling its wing, and 


peering also down the chimney he called the princess by name. 
Ss 
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Presently a silvery voice rose through the soot saying : “‘ Beloved, it is as 
I have dreamed and believed.” 

Then Giles left the diamond robe in the starling’s care, and clambered 
down the chimney. at 

Meanwhile the starling kept watch, and when she saw in the twilight 
depths of the town the flare of torches and heard the roll of drums, she 
raised her beak in lively scolding, until there came up the chimney the 
sound of climbing hands and feet. First into the moonlight struggled the 
princess, with nose black-tipped and golden hair swathed in a sooty scarf : 
and after her, still blacker, Giles. 

“Oh, the delicious air of heaven,” cried the princess as she stepped on 
the roof and ‘stretched wide her arms. But the starling scolded on: and 
Giles, seeing the torches and the drums already marching up to the Castle, 
seized the diamond robe, and catching the princess by the hand drew her to 
the ladder. Swiftly they descended the tower, and gaining a little water 
gate beneath it, unloosed a skiff which was moored there, crossed the moat 
and while the king was storming his own drawbridge, they were far on their 
way to the shelter of the forests. 

When the sun rose again they bathed the soot away in the water of a deep 
pool, and then for the first and last time the princess put on her bridal robe, 
and to their wedding came bird and beast of field and forest. 

And at nightfall, when she put off the robe, and let the diamond threads 
ripple through her fingers, she sighed and said: “ Dearly as I love this 
bewitching glory, I cannot forget that thou wert bidden to offer it me at 
another’s command : and I fear the very wealth of its tissue, lest in the end 
I prize it more than him who gave it me. I beg you then give me leave to 
scatter its threads over the earth, as we journey hence, that not even so 
much beauty may stand between us.” | 

‘Then I am worth more than a diamond robe,” quoth Giles amazed, and 
in a transport of joy he tore off a thread of the robe, bound it to an arrow, 
and loosed the arrow with such strength that it fell in the town which had 
for so long mocked him. Then under the stars they journeyed on beyond 


the king’s dominions, scattering the threads of diamond as they went, 


until they came to the sea and there took ship for a distant isle, where they 
were to live happily many years—and on the ship also was a frog with a 
hole in one foot, a starling with a wing once broken, and a spider who 


‘sometimes murmured in his sleep, “ One day, as I live, I shall repay thee 
for thy care.” | | 
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VIA CONDOTTE 


By UGO OJETTI 


OW that they have relieved her of the tramline, Via Condotti 

has become again the dear lady she was before, smart, yet not 

too eager to keep pace with fashion, ready to welcome, but with 

a certain reserve, so far and no further, for she is a certain age. 
Now, to make her forget the thirteen years of vulgar booming, creaking 
and clanging, they have spread out at her feet a smooth dove-grey carpet 
—an asphalt pavement: let us pretend that thirteen years of illness have 
gone by, and no longer worry about them. 

An aristocratic street, so she is called by the reporters of social events, 
and yet she has not a single monument, not a single palace. The Torlonia 
palace turns one of its sides on her, and displays heavy iron gratings on the 
ground-floor windows which are no compliment to the passers-by ; and 
the palace of the Knights of Malta is more an old office than a house of the 
nobility. Via Condotti suggests to me not so much aristocracy, as that 
exclusive, wealthy and pleasure-seeking Roman bourgeoisie which by the 
middle of last century was known as i/ generone (the smart set). The men 
were strongly built—bankers, wholesale tradesmen, most of them mer- 
canti di campagna (farmers), sunburnt faces, dizzy dancers, first rate horse- 
men, who would come back from their estates just in time to take off their 
green-lined ulsters soaked with rain, put on a spruce evening dress and 
take wife and daughters to a box at the Apollo. Their clear phlegmatic 
eyes seemed still to reflect the infinite stretch of deserted pastures and the 
sharp edge of the sea. The women were tall and long-necked ; they had 
glossy heavy hair, a pale smooth skin, kept in the shade, a benignant majes- 
tic look ; eyes, lips, ears of a flawless shape ; they were long in the waist, 
broader in the hips than any woman one would now come across, even in 
the stadium ; in a word, daughters of statues ; and you must not forgot 
that the most admired statues were then in the Vatican. To take these 
erect beauties to the air of the Pincio or of Villa Borghese on fine, windless 
afternoons, there were phaetons drawn by long, sleek, elastic, horses which 
would have earned an admiring cry even from a Londoner, so perfectly 
did the ample rhythm of the two trotting sorrel, or bay, or jet-black horses 
correspond to the placid breathing of their mistress. And if the coach 
coming down from the Pincio at sunset or turning from the Corso or Piazza 
di Spagna stopped in front of one of these shops in Via Condotti, the horses 
with a nosegay on his browband, would utter a short neigh and turn his 
neck with the same smooth softness with which she, from beneath her 
plumed hat, turned her neck and smiled to her cousin or brother-in-law 
who happened to salute her from the kerb. And the lady was called 


* Translated by Mario Praz. 
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signora, not donna as even the wife of the newly fledged member of parlia- 
ment is called nowadays, perhaps out of fear lest she should believe 
herself to be more of a male than he. Wives, husbands, daughters, one and 
all, in that haughty Roman set where everybody knew everybody else from 
childhood, were distrustful towards strangers. A nobleman ? What would 
he be after, if not adventures or money ? A Milanese, a Genoese ? Much 
better a Russian or an Englishman: at least these came from so far that 
once they had departed they were lost for good. 

__ The very name of Condotti, from the pipes of the Acqua Vergine which 
I still believe are running in the underground, is a bourgeois denomination 


which has a flavour of work and would hardly suit a prince. The last inn 
_ which remained, at the corner of Piazza di Spagna, has disappeared ; 
_ but I am not sorry for it, because a jeweller’s shop has taken its place, and 


its unobtrusive glitter improves the appearance of the street. Antique 

dealers with just enough fakes to encourage the middle class customers ; 

goldsmiths, tie and glove shops, tailors, perfumeries, hairdressers, all that — 
you need to restore your appearance ; glass, corals, watches, a shop of 


_ cheap fancy goods from China and Japan, which I believe was set up there 


half a century ago, at a time when, at least in Rome, nobody knew the 


_ difference between Chinese and Japanese art. Not a single bookseller, and 


- this also shows the unpolluted Roman character of the street ; not even a 
_ restaurant, because one takes a walk through Via Condotti of a morning 
_ before lunch or late before dinner, but to think of feeding there—what an 
infringement of tradition! If you are really thirsty, there is the Caffe 
_ Greco, that famous centenarian ; but in the hours in which it has custom- 
ers, Via Condotti is deserted. And finally, there is—the light. 


The hours when Via Condotti opens her heart to you are those in which 


- the stairs of the Trinita dei Monti shine in the sun, and Via Condotti, 


almost entirely in the shadow, is like a big opera-glass directed towards 


_ that apotheosis. You come up from the Corso and the Trinitari, which is a 


~ small Spanish church, always shut, showing on the tympanum of the door, 
- among other allegories, the statue of a blackamoor freed from his chains. 
_ There is an aura of the voluptuous rococo stage in those sculptures, in 


y 


which even slavery and chains put on the gracefulness of a dance and a 


- pageant. In midwinter the sun, from that distant background of golden 
- travertines and the pink obelisk higher up, seems to heat the street with 


_ its reflection. In the luminous shadow, young men and women walk close 
_ to each other and trustful, as if under a shelter, with long smiles and, before 


= 
, 

Za 
a 


the shop windows, with such languorous and absent-minded delays as 


E would be either inconvenient or misunderstood in the traffic and full 
- light of the other streets. Besides, nobody ever seems to lean out of the 
windows of Via Condotti. Is it discretion ? Is it envy for the passers-by 


in the street ? The fact remains that if you lift your eyes you seem to see 
only closed shutters, as if to say: We are not looking. And then the 


: 
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thought that for so many generations this kind of keeping company and 
hoping is the consecrated custom of those pavements, absolves one and all 
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from any scruple : “‘—Did you see him ?—Yes, this morning, by chance.— 
Where ?—Along Via Condotti.” Jealousy slips at once towards absolu- 
tion. ‘ —Where did you buy it ? Did you need it >—I bought it to-day 
in Via Condotti.” Thriftiness subsides into a necessary generosity. 
There passes the English nurse with the same fair baby in the white-lined 
pram. There pass the same four seminarists of the German College, in 
their scarlet soutanes. Everything is just the same, from time immemorial ; 
every account is squared, as it always was : for love, debts, years and sins ; 
and the ascent to Paradise must, after all, be not much steeper than that 
beautiful flight of stairs whose flanks are as curved as a cello’s, which begins 
at a hedge of flowers and ends at a church : open to everyone, with spacious 
landings where to take rest, as in the purgatory, if one lacks breath to fly up 
in one single leap. 

The side-streets ought not to be forgotten: Via Bocca di Leone, Via 
Mario de’ Fiori, Via Belsiana. I do not know now, but in my time they were 
not in odour of sanctity. If one turned into Via Mario de’ Fiori, after a few 
yards, from the plaster of the walls to the varnish of the shutters, every- 
thing seemed to be precipitated from opulence into misery, from luxury into 
squalor. It was as if one left the stage to peer into the dusty wings and 
look at the scenery from the side of the patches and nails. This, also, is 
very Roman, and helps you to live, because it confesses the truth and 
teaches modesty. I know the endless street, all dollars and light, which, 
in New York, can be compared to this one ; and it has a number, too, as 
popes have here : Sixtus the Fifth, Paul the Fifth, Fifth Avenue. But round 
that street, for miles on end, all are fabulously rich, so much so that there 
is no pleasure in being worth a milliard ; rather, it must be accounted a 
mark of equality, as the uniform of a college ; a mark of bondage, perhaps. 


Emerscn said that it was his cow that milked him ; that is, the milliard, — 


in those golden parts, is the master, not the servant. Whereas with us, 
rich and poor, smart folk and ragged folk, Via Condotti and Via Belsiana, 


are two sides of the same house ; and this helps, they say, human frater-_ 


nity, but above all helps towards loving better that little one is and has. 

have lived in these parts for two-thirds of my life, and every house has 
a memory for me: crowded memories, tightly jammed together, like the 
leaves in the books on a shelf. It was at this watchmaker’s that my first 
watch was bought one hour after my first communion, as if to teach 'me at 
once that eternity is no doubt a holy thing, but the hours of this life have 
each its worth, even those of sleep. It was at this hairdresser’s that I used 
to have my hair cut, and my manele r would give directions before leaving 
me alone sunk in the big swivel-chair before the mirror as deep as a lake : 
I was not allowed to keep my hair short and brushed up as King Umberto 
had it ; it was still to hang down in a fringe on the forehead as in the bust 
of young Augustus, God bless archaeology! It was in that Japanese 
bazaar that we would buy the lanterns of variegated paper to decorate the 
carnival chariots on Candlemas night, and also those puzzles made with a 
hundred pieces of wood or ivory which after a five minutes’ fumbling 
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caused my father to say (he was the only Liberal in alarge family of Papists): 
—Patience ought to be stored up in Rome, because there ain’t ever too 
much of it. 

Thus, step after step, I have come out of the shadow into the broad light 
of Piazza di Spagna : which is like coming out of the nave of a church, up 
to the steps of the high altar. Those hundred bunches of narcissi, mimosas, 
carnations, tulips, arranged in a row on the stands of the florists, at the 
feet of the stairs, help the comparison. There is not a breath of air, and 
the water comes out in a perfect fan from the mouths of the two suns 
carved in the Barcaccia : water as copious and continuous as the sunlight. 
Underneath the compact blue the air is so transparent that from down here 
I can read the inscription on the pedestal of the obelisk on the top: Pio 
VI Pont. Max. On that side, Propaganda Fide and the column with the 
Immaculate balancing herself on the crescent ; on this, at the corner of 
Via del Babuino, Piale’s bookshop, and, on a first floor, that mysterious 
word, Duetti, of which I could never learn whether it was meant for a 
name or a gentle hint. Everything is motionless as if inside an immense 
glass case. If I were to sit on the step which surrounds the fountain and 
wait, I believe I should appear to myself a youth of twenty, stick in hand, 
with a lively step,—wherever I set my foot, everything was mine. Let 
us try. Whe does recognise me? Here, on the right of the Barcaccia, 
the lemon squash vendor used to plant his kiosk, with the red and white 
striped awning ; and the jet falling into the crystal barrel would cause 
four crimson cherries to dance round and round : up and down, down and 
up, the usual tale :—Hullo! What are you doing here ?—This is Thinga- 
my, the son of a friend of mine, a cotton lord. He has stopped his grey 
and noiseless baby car at an inch from my feet :—And what about you ? 
I am just back from a ride at the Parioli and on the way to my office.— 
What office ?>—Ask Father, he knows better than me.—May I give youa 
lift somewhere ?—Nowhere, thank you. I am walking here between Via 
Condotti and Piazza di Spagna.—But this is no longer a place for a walk. 
Now the fashionable morning promenade is up in Via Veneto. Look down 
Via Condotti. Isn’t it gloomy ? 


\ 
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THE POETRY OF ROBERT BRIDGES 


By E. G. TWITCHETT 
I 


R. ROBERT BRIDGES was born in 1844 and his first poems, 
which have not been reprinted, were published in 1873. Thus, 
when he is given his place in the text-books of English literature 


: 


he will be distinguished as a mid-Victorian. In the decade — 


which followed The Growth of Love, 1876, he published Prometheus the 
Firegiver, a masque professedly in the Greek manner but inclined to 
the Miltonic, and Eros and Psyche, a metrical version of the legend in 


Apuleius. In 1890 appeared Palacio, a drama of mediaeval Sicily in © 


which a hundred hinted lyrics are embedded, and The Return of Ulysses, 
Thereafter for a decade he produced a series of volumes containing only 
short poems. In the new century there followed more dramas at frequent 
intervals. He was appointed Poet Laureate in 1913 to the accompaniment 
of a confused hub-bub from people whose minds were not attuned to his 
work. The hub-bub continued when he was seen to produce no new 
volume of verses. The war intervened and he communicated to the Press 
some of the most urgent, if, curiously enough, not the most controlled 
verse which the ensuing events immediately called forth. These poems 
escaped the attention of his noisier judges. In 1920 a volume called October. 
was published, and in 1926, New Verse, unhappy titles both in the view of 


by this time filled some two thousand octavo pages. It may be remarked 
that among the illiterate (who are all educated now) the noise of that 
blaming has not yet died away and possibly never will. This year, on his 


eighty-fifth birthday, he produced, with an absence of author’s preface or © 


publisher’s fanfare which almost amounts to casualness, a philosophical 


poem* twice as long as Paradise Regained. It is an interesting and, to the _ 
seeing eye, an exciting career. The bare facts are worth reinforcing, even _ 


at the risk of some repetition. “id 

Speaking generally it may be said that in the 1870’s long poems were the 
tule ; the poet was a law-giver and his works tended to the philosophical 
through the political. Mr. Bridges obliged with three long poems (The 
Growth of Love, a sonnet-sequence, is sufficiently close-knit to be regarded 
as one poem) which softly enunciated laws, although these were laws 
which would hardly concern politicians. He conformed to the require- 


ments of “ the ’nineties ’ with short and delicate love-lyrics, but these 


were somehow undecadent with their cool control of language and their 


assumption that joy is the supreme human emotion. In the great days of 
Stephen Phillips and the revival of poetry in the theatre he diverted his — 
activities to the drama, but his drama was hardly Phillipsian. He was our | 
partisan in the war. In the Peace which immediately and notoriously 


* The Testament of Beauty. By Robert Bridges. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


the pee ae that runs. He was blamed for not producing enough. His work © 
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followed it, if he did not join in our disillusioned and reconstructive 
numbers at least he curiously examined their technique and held the 
rapturous flame of his joy in life to the sorrows they indicated. And now, 
when disillusionment and reconstruction have become frenzies, when men 
of learning and humanity, even, it would seem, poets of some genius, are 
trying and discarding idioms and prosodies almost daily in their herculean 
efforts to grapple with the modern consciousness which looms in their 
imaginations like an old monster inflated with new knowledge and new 
desires, he has produced a poem ranging from Plato to Freud, through 
geological, historical and modern time, from the reaches of universal space 
to the precincts of the atom. The current conception of him as a dry 
pedant and an uncompromising reactionary is not only wide of the facts. 
The terms as applied to him are mutually contradictory. He has held to 
his single theme throughout—the revelation of the joy of life—and his 
mind has never been shaken in its bright clarity ; but he has moved like 
an athlete through the fluctuations, droughts and torrents of three genera- 
tions of thought, instinctively graceful and quick-footed, poised and fleet, 
here bending to the wind, there avoiding the flood, but never sheltered and 


_ never wearied—and never ageing. 


Wey} 


However, a capacity for joy, an athletic mind and a happy turn for 


continual youth are not sufficient in themselves to equip, hardly even to 


move, a poet of the first order. The capacity for economic and emotional 
uneasiness, a mind unalterably rooted in a few illusions, and the forebodings, 


in the blood, of an early death are, as we have many melancholy reasons to 
_ know, far more promising material. Delight in life has been Mr. Bridges’ 


theme wherever the adventures of his mind have taken him ; but his prime 


- impulsion has been delight in the English language. 


Few people who have read in his work for any length of time and then 


gone about speaking of it at large (a usual consequence) will have failed 
to notice how singularly difficult it is to quote really convincing samples 


from memory. Some trifles like I love all beauteous things and When first 
we met may come complete to the mind, and perhaps some whole lines, 


_ while one struggles to recall whole stanzas—“ Wanton with long delay the 
- gay Spring leaping cometh,” perhaps, or “‘ Whither, O splendid ship, thy 


white sails crowding, Leaning across the bosom of the urgent West ”’, or 
“ Beautiful must be the mountains whence ye come’’; but the perfect 
phrases which seemed to glow so vividly on the page while one read 


_ that one did not bother to tick them in the margin are astonishingly hard 
to recover. In fact they are not neatly docketed in the memory under 


“ Bridges ”’ ; they have dissolved back into the English language, where they 
belong : | | 7 

mit. dreamy butterflies 
Unpiloted in the sun. . ... 


rival amorous vows 
Amaze the scented air. 
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unrisen lustres slake 
The o’ertaken moon... . 


Now that one has the book, one could quote scores of them. They are not 
the triumphs of a master over words, they are words enjoying verbal life. 
Mr. Bridges assists at the flowering of the words he uses. He is not a 
maker of language like the greatest poets and some who are definitely his 
inferiors. We are not an idiom the richer, but we are wiser in the language 
for his exquisite attentions. a 

They that in play can do the thing they would, 

Having an instinct throned in reason’s place, 

—And every perfect action hath the grace 

Of indolence or thoughtless hardihood— 

These are the best— 


So opens the first sonnet in The Growth of Love, his first poem that remains 
in print. The lines may be used as a key to most of the others in the first 
twenty years of his writing career. His work throughout that time has the 
grace of play (and the reputation of indolence). He reasons closely ; he 
never ceases to reason ; but it is a ratiocination of the instincts revelling in 
spontaneous life. 

The Growth of Love is that rarity, a real sonnet-sequence. Like the 
Vita Nuova it has been fused in two fires ; experience in it has passed 
between the love of woman and the love of God. The parts melt towards 
each other and are so shaped and proportioned that the reader surrenders 
to the form of the whole while he reads as if he were listening to a sonata 
of Mozart’s. Much changes in its course. The lover triumphs and regrets, 
delays and advances. He works and rides ; visits Florence to meet there 
Empire-builders and the paintings of Giotto ; eulogises Shakespeare as 
ingeniously as it has ever been done in verse : 

. . . God whose wise decree 
Confirmeth all he did by all He doth— 
Doubled His whole creation making thee ; 


describes the motion of the English seasons ; starts some playful meta- 
physical theories such as the one about the beauty of famous names : 
. . . I think the adopting Muses chose 

Their sons by name, knowing none would be heard 

Or writ so oft in all the world as those— 

Dan Chaucer, mighty Shakespeare, then for third 

The classic Milton, and to us arose 

Shelley with liquid music in the word ; 
and foreshadows nearly all his later poems, from J love all beauteous things to 
The Testament of Beauty itself ; but he never loses control of his wide 
circling movement. That is the book’s prime merit. Individually con- 
sidered, some of the sonnets are weak. The second best word is not 
uncommon in them. The quintessential Bridges, the clear joyous singer, 
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his meaning subdued to his phrases but transparent under them, only 
appears uninterrupted in one sonnet, the one which begins, J would be a 
bird and straight on wings I arise ; there is effort somewhere in all the 
others. 

Prometheus is like a Greek frieze seen under a bright northern sky. 
There is hardly an adjective of colour in it, even of whiteness ; and although 
the characters address themselves to the most vital action in all myth, the 
coming of fire again to the hearths and altars of mankind, they do not seem 
to move. There is a Miltonic note in most of the dialogue, but the very 
Bridges, or rather, his very music, begins to appear in the choruses. 
Considered from the technical point of view not only is Prometheus a 
perfect whole, it is perfect in its parts. 

The same might be said of Eros and Psyche if it were not for the slight 
interruption of one stanza where a cryptogram on Purcell’s name is too 
obviously, as well as too anachronistically dragged in. The poem contains 
365 stanzas and is pleasantly diversified by a division into twelve months, 
each with its proper complement of days—the “ year ” being aptly not a 
leap-year. The curious effect of things seen stationary or only in the 
smoothest motion, even when Psyche is rapt by a wind from the top to the 
bottom of a hill, and seen through a bright, palpable atmosphere, 
pervades the poem, from its clear-cut opening : 


3 _ In midmost length of hundred-citied Crete, 


to its prophetic end : . 

Now in that same month Psyche bare a child 
Who straight in heaven was named Hedone 
In mortal tongues by other letters styled ; 
Whom all to love, however named, agree ; 
Whom in our noble English Joy we call, 
And honour them amongst us most of all, 
Whose happy children are as fair as she. 


_ Mr. Arthur Symons has detected in Eros and Psyche “ the coldness of 
_ work done, however sympathetically, as task-work.” But the manipulation 
- of words could never be task-work for Mr. Bridges. It is, in these first 
poems, as if he were exploring words in themselves, the cold, bare content 
_ of words, before exhibiting them in an and variegated life. 
= II 

These three poems, together with Demeter, the first batch of sherter 
lyrics (those written in the ’nineties) and the poems in classical prosody 
written between 1900 and 1909) occupy the first two volumes of the 
uniform Poetical Works * ; now reissued (but without October and New 
- Verse, which must still be bought in ununiform covers). | 
_ The early lyrics are undoubtedly better known than any other work of 
Mr. Bridges. This is fortunate, since a critic can do little with them except 
classify and quote them—and even quotation is almost impossible from 
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such embarrassing richness. The classification, however, would be 
simple. There are “landscape” poems (which cover all the varying 
aspects of the English scene), “* love ’’ poems (which are confined, asa rule, 
to the strictly spiritual, though by no means always unimpassioned, side 
of love) and poems in old modes, such as the Elegy on a Lady, which 
ranks with any of the precedents it echoes, and the poem on a withered 
rose, testifying ‘‘ to love’s sad close,” which perhaps deserves the same 
commendation. The ‘‘ miscellaneous’ group, designed to contain the 
poems which do not come under these heads, would be very small. It 
would receive the poem on a dead child, a few occasional works, and a 
few dialogues which may be taken as the first inappreciable sources of the 
stream which flowed through the epistles in classical prosody into the 
great estuary of The Testament of Beauty. Nearly all the poems in all the 
categories are perfect in their degree—that is to say that they may be 
recognised as doing exactly what they set out to do. Indeed, when it is 
thus qualified, I can think of only one exception to the rule of perfection, 
the poem called The Clff-Top in which the ocean says : 


Were I a cloud I’d gather 
My skirts up in the air, 

And fly I well know whither 
And rest I well know where ; 


which sentiment is almost daring enough to redeem its faintly ludicrous 
suggestion. 

Criticism may be more gratefully employed on the dramas, which are 
at once far from perfect and far less frequently read than they deserve. 
The characterisation is rarely good in them. The most successful are 
Achilles in Scyros, The Return of Ulysses and Nero, in which, the characters 
being taken more or less for granted both by author and reader, there is 
leisure for both to attend to the beauty or interest of the verse. 

Achilles in Scyros is easily the best of the seven plays (or eight, for Nero 
is in two full-length parts, written at different periods). It is a delicate 
masque on a large scale rather than a straightforward play, and its verse is 
very like the verse in Demeter, a masque, written for the girls of Somer- 
ville College, which seems to have originated at about the same time. There 
is a great deal more colour and motion in Achilles and Demeter than in 
Prometheus, less statuary and more humanity, less marmoreal dignity and 
more sweet impudence. Indeed, it seems that the observations and 
metres which might have gone into another book of short lyrics (the series 
ceased about this time) were lavished entire on these two pieces. The Return 
of Ulysses, an earlier work, does not often rise to that height of poetry from 
which Achilles hardly ever falls, but it is shapely and enthralling. In Nero 
where the characters have an historical solidity, the interest is very high, 
and the verse of an adequately grave demeanour. Seneca comes increasingly 
alive as he nears his, death (which seems fitting), and Nero not only lives 
at times but is often credible. The Feast of Bacchus, a version from Terence, 
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_ is so exactly Terentian that it would appear hardly honest to include it 


among Mr. Bridges’ successes. Nevertheless, it is a fine example of his 
verbal management, and its translation of the atmosphere of an Athenian 


_ suburbia, gardening gentlemen, afternoon calls and all, is a remarkable 


feat. 

The other three dramas do not compare with these. They have medizeval 
plots worked in a consciously Elizabethan manner. Considered from that 
technical point of view,they are by no means unsuccessful. If they had 


been written by a nephew of Massinger, and they might have been, we 


should undoubtedly be wisely annotating them and giving them at Sunday 


5 performances. The Humours of the Court has some curious moments of 
_ Self-revelation, as if the author were mocking some of his enthusiasms, 
handwriting, spelling and language generally, in a brotherly way, and The 


* drama: 
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Christian Captives has some lovely incidental lyrics and one intensely 
dramatic moment ; but Palicio has the best moment of dramatic poetry, a 
passage which might stand with almost anything in post-Shakespearean 
Marcaret : The spirits of good men, allowed to wander 

After their deaths about the mortal sites 

Where once they dwelt, there where they love to rest 

Shed virtue on the soil, as doth a ray 

Of sunlight ; but the immortal qualities 

By which their races differ, as they once 

Differed in blood alive, with various powers 

Favour the various vegetable germs 

With kindred speciality. This herb, I think, 

Grows where the Greek hath been. Its beauty shows 

A subtle and full knowledge, and betrays 

A genius of contrivance. Seest thou how 

The fading emerald and azure blent 

On the white petals are immesht about 

With delicate sprigs of green? "Tis therefore called 

Love-in-a-mist. 


Paticio: Who is this thistle here ? 

Marcarrt : O, he, with plumed crest, springing all armed 
In stately lustre, and erect as Mars, . 
That isthe Roman. |. |, 

Paticio: Find the Saracen. 


Marearet : This hot gladiolus, with waving swords | 
And crying colour. : 


Paticio: And this marigold ? 


Marcartr : That is the Norman ; nay, his furious blood 
Blazes the secret. "Tis said where’er he roamed 
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This flower is common ; but ’tis in those climes 
Where he wrought best it wears the strongest hue, 
And so with us ’tis bravest. 
IV 
It may be doubted if two such dissimilar collections as the October 
volume of 1920 and the New Poems of 1926 have ever been published before 


in the same decade, or even in the same generation, by one poet. They © 


have hardly anything in common. Even the verbal life in October, the last 
quality which Mr. Bridges’ poems might be expected to lose, is dimmed 


and dull, except in the twelve poems which date from 1913 and are in — 


much the mode of the earlier lyrics. It is as if his words had hibernated 


during the war, and perhaps they did. The world has seen, somewhat to — 


its surprise, that the incidentals of modern warfare can be accurately — 


rendered, at least when remembered in tranquillity, by the poet who picks — 


his words. Actual warfare, after all, ugly as it has become, still strikes 
profoundly among the emotions ; but those who stayed at home and heard 
the proliferated cries of modern patriotism will remember a hoarse, unreal 
quality in the noise which seemed inseparable from its expression and 
either did not attract, or else altogether suspended, the musical sense. 
Trafalgar Square, with its description of Nelson on his column : 

Who looketh o’er London as if ’twere his own 

As he standeth in stone, aloft and alone, 

Sailing the sky with one arm and one eye 


has hints of a distant, almost unwilling music, and the imitation broadsheet 
ballad of the surrender of the German Fleet has a crude strength ; but the 
others, the topical war-poems, have nothing to commend them but the 
fascinating improbability that they should have been written by Mr. 
Bridges and the striking certainty that they were. 

The New Poems, which were mainly the product of the year 1921, take 
us into a new air altogether, an air which we now know to have been 
quick with The Testament of Beauty. The vigorous Come si Quando, which 
first appeared in these pages, and the serene College Garden in 1917 
almost appear to be studies for the longer poem. Even the poems’ which 
have no such tendency, the nearest we get now to the “ landscape ” 
lyrics, have a remarkably modern ring. Low Barometer, for instance, 
might almost have been written by Mr. Blunden, Mr. Robert Graves and 
a few others of the younger generation in committee, with Mr. De La Mare 
presiding : 

On such a night, when Air has loosed 
Its guardian grasp on blood and brain, 
Old terrors then of god or ghost 
Creep from their caves to life again ; 


And Reason kens he herits in 

A haunted house. Tenants unknown 
Assert their squalid lease of sin 
With earlier title than his own. . 
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_ Hardly any of the poems in this volume can possibly be held to descend 
in the direct line from the lyrics of thirty years before. On the other hand, 
they have a strong family resemblance to the Poems in Classical Prosody. 
They have a rarified exactness, indeed, which seems due not only to 
attention to deliberate prosodies but to something else as well. This is 
dificult ground to work on, but I have somehow a conviction that Mr. 
Bridges has begun to attend as much to his eye as to his ear, that he con- 
siders the appearance of his phrases in print as he composes, arranging here 
the gothic pinnacles of the tall letters and there the clustering “ m’s ” and 
“w’s” as carefully as the Anglo-Saxon alliterated—and often with the 
plain effect of alliteration. It would be a not unnatural outcome of the pro- 
found interest he has shown in all the forms of language—handwriting, and 
printing as well as pronunciation. 


V 


And so we come down to very modern times and The Testament of 
Beauty. ‘This is a poem of 4,400 lines, cast in a “ loose Alexandrine ” 
metre and setting forth Mr. Bridges’ view of the universe in its relation 
to the soul of man. Most of the problems of moral philosophy are debated 
in its course—debated is the word, for so few pronouncements are made 
that it is not always easy in a first reading to decide what the author’s 
personal views are, or even if he holds any, on some of the most serious 
matters. Thus: ‘‘ Whence then cometh Wisdom ?”’ he asks. Reason, 
which is personified through most of the poem, objects to the question : 

: “This question is wrongly ask’d. Who is it that putteth 

s “‘ this question into my mouth, and biddeth me answer him ?”— 
a I who hav never doubted of my authority, 

: who am the consciousness of things judging themselves—” 


“ Then was I shamed,” says the questioner, but his thought, continuing, 
turns suddenly and enquires what this Reason may be. And in the poet’s 
triumph over the philosopher, the question which has been put and 
deferred many times before in the poem, is amended and lost: 


For I think not of Reason as men thought of Adam, 
created fully grown, perfect in the image of God ; 
but as a helpless nursling of animal mind, 

as a boy with his mother, unto whom he oweth 

more than he ever kenneth or stayeth to think, language, 
knowledge, grace, love and those ideal aims whereby 
his manly intelligence cometh to walk alone. 

§ But how, in this independence and pride, I ask 

% how can this younger born stand off so far apart, 

a clear of all else, that by the mere conscience of things 
4 he can be judge of all and of himself to boot ? 


Philosophy, it will be admitted, is difficult under these conditions ; but, 
when it insists upon taking the direction of morals, the more severely 
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philosophy is restricted and oppressed, the better chance it has of rising 
to the height of great poetry. When the question “ What is Beauty ? ” 
is asked, it is definitely and vigorously answered, and so soon disposed of 
that within thirty lines War has come under the poet’s survey—in a very 
different light from the light of October. Never before has the speed and 
inquisitiveness of Mr. Bridges’ mind been so evident as in almost any page 
of this poem. ik 

Perhaps something of the plan of the book may be shown by describing 
a few of the movements of its first section. The poet begins by climbing a 
hill, as poets seeking the larger vision have done, when they have not 
descended to the shades, from time immemorial. The hill is his eighty — 
years, a height from which a man may see his life 


mapp’d at his feet, a landscape so by beauty estranged 
he scarce wil ken familiar haunts, nor his own home, 
maybe, where far it lieth, small as a faded thought. i 


That serenest of man’s thoughts has never been more suggestively put. 
At this altitude he has an intuition of ‘‘ the domination of Nature’s secret 
urge”: 
4 as if in a museum the fossils on their shelves 
should come to life suddenly, or a winter rose-bed - 
burst into crowded holiday of scent and bloom, 
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and that reminds him of the inner sanctum of a factory he was once taken 
over in boyhood, where the engine, . 
; the quiet driving power, that fast in nether cave 
seated, set all the floor a-quiver, a thousand looms 
throbbing and jennies dancing ; and I felt at heart : 
a kinship with it and sympathy, as children wil : 
with amicable monsters. . . . 
It is doubtful if machinery has ever yet come so sweetly or even so accur- 
ately into verse. . 

At this point we are plunged at once into the middle of famous problems. | 
The adequacy or inadequacy of the reason unguided by the senses is con- 
sidered, and there appear in the argument as it is gradually polished, like — 
the glitter upon a diamond, sidelights from many apparently unrelated © 
matters, such as the peculiar urgency of music. ‘This impression of work 
so highly wrought that it catches unsuspected gleams from the most 
various and distant radiances is irresistible throughout, odd as it is to 
find it in a poem whose beat, when one shuts out the sense, or momentarily 
fails to detect it, so often takes one clean back to the roughest and most 
primitive measures. ; 

The theme of Beauty then comes into the poem for the first of its many 
statements, and the question, unanswered at this point, is asked as to why 
there is ugliness in Nature. The unconscious mind is reconnoitred—it is 
visited in force many times as the poem advances—intellect is found to be 
nascent in the brutes, pleasure and pain are weighed, Man’s quarrel with 
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_ Nature is decided to arise from his assurance of “ the diviner principle 
implicit in life”, and Saint Francis of Assisi passes, visible in his rags, before 
the scene. Here the arguments abruptly pause and a wonderful cloud- 

_ piece is displayed as a setting for the brief statement of the poem’s second 
main theme—that his “ spiritual elation and response to Nature is Man’s 
generic mark.” So ends the introduction. All that ranging enquiry is 
packed into a mere three hundred lines. 

I do not think that there is a‘single question which troubles the con- 
temporary mind, from the true nature of the Oedipus complex to “ Is 

marriage a boon ?” which Mr. Bridges has not entertained at least once in 

_ the making of his poem and allotted at least its one consecrated phrase. 

_ It is as if, observing him to stand solitary, musing on Plato and Aristotle 

_ outside our mélées, we had lent him our most treasured books, our 

_ Nietzsche, our Marx, our Tolstoi, our well-thumbed Freud, Eddington and 
_ Elliot-Smith, even some numbers of The Times newspaper, and now had 

received them back, some with magical comments in the margins and 

_ others with flowering phrases restating their tenets ; with 

some . . . impute precocious pubert 

to new-born babes, and all their after trouble in life 

to shamefast thwarting of inveterat lust 


_ for instance in our Freud, or this hint of what might be called, perhaps, the 
_ spectrum of living organisms, as footnote to an essay by Mr. J. B.S. 


- Haldane: 


Life’s mighty mystery 
sprang from eternal seeds in the elemental fire, 
self-animate in forms that fire annihilates : 
all its self-propagating organisms exist 
only within a few degrees of the long scale 
ranging from measured zero to unimagin’d heat ; 


or this lovely passage, written in a faintly contradictory spirit on a page of 


ae Darwin : The imponderable fragrance 

of my window-jasmin, that from her starry cup 

of red-stemm’d ivory invadeth my being, 

as she floateth it forth, and wantoning unabash’d 
asserteth her idea in the omnipotent blaze 

of the tormented sun-ball, checquering the grey wall 
with shadow-tracery of her shapely fronds ; this frail 
unique spice of perfumery, in which she holdeth 
monopoly by royal licence of Nature, 

is but one of a thousand angelic species, 

original beauties that win conscience in man. 


_ It remains, I think, to “‘ place” The Testament of Beauty and to say 
what it is “ about.” If I have read it aright it seeks to prove that Beauty 
4 is a factor in evolution or, as some might prefer to word it (the author 
would not object) one of the attributes of God. As for its place in the 
q world’s literature, perhaps it is safest to say that there has been nothing 
‘ like it since Lucretius. 
] 
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CEZANNE, CUBISM 
AND MODERN ART 


By HOWARD HANNAY 


HAT is known as Cubist art has admittedly failed of its 
purpose, namely to paint pictures which rival, if they do not 
supersede, the kind of picture to which we have been accus- 
tomed. Yet no good reason has hitherto been given for this 
failure, and criticism still employs the same ambiguous principles which 
at bottom led to the Cubist doctrines, but with the added observation that 
in practice the Cubist experiment has failed. This may be temporarily 
enough for the man in the street who is satisfied to know vaguely that the 
thing has not worked. Yet the mind cannot rest there ; it must know the 
reason. Further, the great majority of people still believe that modern 
art,including the art of Cézanne, is a new kind of art altogether and that 
Cubism is its most logical and advanced expression. Have they not been 
told this time and again ? It is, of course, not true, and the aim of this essay 
is to offer what fundamentally is a very simple reason for the failure of 
Cubism, one that does not entail any recondite aesthetic terminology, and 
also to suggest that modern art generally, including that of Cézanne, can 
be interpreted on quite traditional lines. The reason given for the pictorial 
failure of Cubism will also show why cubism has been comparatively 
successful in decorative art with which it is being gradually merged. 

It is often alleged that Cézanne was the originator of the Cubist school. 
But in his paintings there is not the faintest trace of the confusion of abstrac- 
tions from partially recognisable objects which is characteristic of Cubist 
work. And as a matter of fact Cézanne was always struggling with the 
representation of objects as he saw them, trying to “ realise ” them and he 
never even in theory approached the Cubist doctrine. The nearest that he 
came to it was to exclaim one day that nature is made up of the sphere, the 
cube and the cylinder. But a moment’s reflection is enough to show that 
this is the sort of thing that any artist might say who is trying hard to get 
the feel of the shape of things. Cézanne’s paintings had their strangenesses, 
but they are due to quite other reasons than the doctrine of Cubism. 

This doctrine may possibly have had its origin in the writings of a 
German philosopher (Herbart) who lived before Cézanne, but it did not 
find its way into practice until 1909, three years after Cézanne’s death. Two 
artists seem to have started Cubist work about the same time, Pablo 
Picasso and Georges Braques,and both were influenced by the French poet, 
Guillaume Apollinaire. Very soon an innumerable tribe of followers 
sprang up, both in France and other countries. It is noteworthy that all 
their works are very much the same ; they lack individuality, whereas how 
very different from one another are the works of, say, Pissarro, Renoir, Van 

Gogh, or to come to a later date, Matisse, Bonnard, Utrillo ? Here you have 
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real artistic individuality, elusive, not based on a direct theory, there you 
have the single and unvarying execution of a dogmatic prescription. The 
theory and the practice coincide and the theory precedes the practice. 
Why, it may be asked, has Cézanne been connected with Cubism if he 
neither followed nor even dreamed of the Cubist principles ? The answer 
is firstly that subsequent theorists appealed to Cézanne’s work as vaguely 
foreshadowing Cubism (mainly because of its simplicity of statement and 
three-dimensional emphasis) and secondly because people are inclined to 
lump together in one class any modern work which seems to them strange. 
And there is no doubt that Cézanne’s paintings do appear very strange to 
people who see that kind of thing for the first time. When they were first 
exhibited they met with the utmost derision and this process of hostility 
gradually changing to admiration is repeated whenever Cézanne penetrates 


into a new quarter of the world. The inference that is usually drawn is that 


Cézanne was following a totally new principle, something quite revolu- 
tionary. ‘This, however, need not be the case and I do not think that it is. 
I think that it is simply due to the fact that Cézanne had something new to 
say, like all original artists, and that he therefore had to forge his own 
technique. It is, of course, only by a process of abstraction that one 
distinguishes between the technique and the thing said. In the actual work 


_ they are indivisible and the thing is not really said or realised until it gets 


expression in paint or canvas, just as a thought is not really completely and 


clearly thought until it is expressed in words. But afterwards, when the 


work is completed, one can abstract the two aspects: on the one hand the 


- content, the significance, and on the other the technique, the method of 


painting or writing. If one is really new and original the other is inevitably. 
It is hardly necessary to cite examples in proof of this. A completely 


traditional art either in technique or significance would be an art that was 


urely imitative. ne 

I definitely think that Cézanne had something original to say and that he 
said it very effectively in his completest works; further, that in judging his 
work we can and must apply exactly the same principles as we apply to the 
great classical painters. By principles I do not mean principles of so-called 
abstract form ; very much the opposite. I have not the slightest desire with 
Cézanne to abstract the colour or tone or composition of a painting from 
the objects represented ; I want to consider his paintings each as an organic 


whole in which every element plays a part. 


A very prevalent view of Cézanne’s work is stated clearly by Mr. Sturge 


Moore in that interesting book, Armour for Aphrodite: 


Cézanne has been recommended [he says] for a strangely undeserved throne 
among modern artists by the fact that he was so made up as to be incapable of any 

~ human breadth or richness ; and thy fonfined to a quasi-scientific effort combin- 
ing immediate observation with technical bluntness. No doubt in spite of his 
. disabilities his devotion was rewarded by a naive intensity of some real value. 
Nevertheless the comparison of his achievement with those of more compre- 
hensively endowed masters is beginning to be acknowledged as ridiculous notwith- 
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standing the glamour of the art dealer’s financial portents. ‘To equal his production 
with Giotto’s was always to be even less blind than perverse. The meaning of the 
appearances which he pigheadedly strove to discount is of course an integral 
part of their aesthetic value for all great art whether Eastern or Western. His 
“look on a head as though it were an apple ” advised an imitation of scientific 
impartiality which had no cogency at all for the simple reason that a head is not an 
apple. To look on a head as a head must embrace all that it radiates of character and 
spiritual effectiveness: for which Ricard and Watts are the modern masters 
who seem most adequate since Ingres. 


I agree thoroughly with the principles enunciated by Mr. Sturge Moore, 
but not with his judgment. If I thought that Cézanne did in fact pigheadedly 
strive to discount appearances and to abstract all human values, then I 
should endorse his judgment of Cézanne although I should still disagree 
with him over Watts and Ricard ; but I am certain that Cézanne attempted 
nothing of the kind. 
Cézanne has, in my opinion, just as much to say about the objects 
which he paints as the classical painters. When he paints apples he is 
definitely interested in their qualities as apples; his landscapes are re- 
dolent of the country round Aix and can easily be recognised ; in fact now- 
adays if you travel there you see not so much the country of Aix as Cézanne’s 
paintings. His portraits of people, too, are full of characterisation. Nor 
does he differ from the classical painters in point of sentiment. We are 
accustomed to read of the piety of Fra Angelico, of the gravity of Giotto, 
of the grandeur of Michel Angelo, of the tragic insight of Rembrandt, of 
the sensuousness of Rubens, and these or similar epithets do really mean 
something about these artists. I am going to suggest that it is possible to 
say the same kind of thing about Cézanne. In doing so I am taking my 
courage into my hands and I feel that I have got my back against the wall. 
I have deliberately chosen Cézanne as a test case because he is the most 
difficult. And I know that not only will the great majority of Cézanne’s 
admirers be among my opponents, but his enemies will also join with them 
in feeling that my attitude is far too literary. For while the latter may be 
quite prepared to be literary about, say, Tintoretto, they have grown ac- 
customed to think that modern art should not be treated in this way. 
They will rather expect to hear me dilate on Cézanne’s power of getting an 


effect of recession, on his drawing of form by means of colour tones and his _ 


departure from the direct realism of his impressionist contemporaries 
to work out new rhythms and formal compositions. I am not antagonistic 
to these explanations ; they are an aspect of any artist’s work, but there is 
another aspect, and it is this which I want to emphasise here because it is 
usually supposed to be completely absent in Cézanne. 

There are three qualities which are very noticeable in his work: the 
passionate directness and simplicity of the statement, the strange irregular 
dynamic rhythm of the composition and the freshness and the radiance of 
the colouring. I do not think that anyone can come away from a study of a 
collection of paintings by Cézanne without being deeply impressed by the 


> 
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almost: metaphysical quality of his love for things in and for themselves. 
Mr. Roger Fry has himself been so overcome by this feeling that, in spite 
of his insistence on the technical aspect, he has written of Cézanne : 


It [a portrait of Madame Cézanne] expresses that characteristic feeling of 
Cézanne’s perhaps at its intensest at this period—of the monumental repose, the 
immense duration of the objects represented, a feeling which is conveyed to us by 
the passionate conviction of each affirmation. 

_ And he says further on : 


He [Cézanne] eagerly accepts the most ordinary situations, the arrangements of 
objects which result from everyday life. But though he had no dramatic purpose, 
though it would be absurd to speak of the drama of his fruit dishes, his baskets of 
vegetables, his apples spilt upon the kitchen table, none the less these scenes in his 
hands leave upon us the impression of grave events. If the words tragic, menacing, 
noble or lyrical seem out of place before Cézanne’s still lives, one feels nevertheless 
that the emotions they arouse are curiously analogous to these states of mind. It is 

_ not from lack of emotion that these pictures are not dramatic, lyric etc., but rather by 
a process of elimination and concentration. They are, so to speak, dramas deprived 
of all dramatic incident. One may wonder whether painting has ever aroused graver, 
more powerful, more massive emotions than those to which we are compelled by 
some of Cézanne’s masterpieces in this genre. 


_ Mr. Fry rather contradicts himself, but this shows all the more that there is 
in Cézanne’s painting a definite emotional outlook which is inevitably com- 
~ municated almost unconsciously to those who are affected by his paintings. 
_ Now Cézanne lived in an age when the most intelligent creed possessed a 
_ strong element of positivism. Men turned away from other-worldly visions 
to proclaim the intrinsic value of the world here and now, and the value 
of unadorned truth. It was the function of impressionism to give pictorial 
_ expression to this new outlook. The impressionists discovered beauty, 
_ real beauty in unexpected quarters. Instead of the drab dull thing the 
‘common world had hitherto been supposed to be, it was discovered to 
possess a magic of its own. The romantic and the picturesque had had their 
_ day and the academic art which still aspired to this outworn sentiment was 
sterile. Mr. Clive Bell has described the sentiment of the impressionists as 
__ anew paganism, and he really means the same thing as I do when I say that 
_ they expressed the sentiment of positivism. It was this and not any 
scientific discovery that lay behind their passion for sunlight and for all the 
subtleties of momentary effects and moods. Now Cézanne was also an 
impressionist, but while his colleagues were merely lyrical, expressed just 
the joyousness of the moment, Cezanné went deeper ;_he was, as he said, 
interested in “‘ realising ” objects, he felt that they had a value in and for 
themselves, his sentiment was metaphysical. And in the clear brilliance of 
his colouring there is, so to speak, a paean to the untrammelled freshness of 
the new positive spirit. I know that this may sound rather mystical and 
silly, but it does seem to me to be an undoubted fact that there is an 
_ exhilarating moral quality in the enjoyment of Cézanne’s work. And there 
- is another very pronounced characteristic. From his early youth Cézanne 
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had shown a strong romantic tendency and he was a deep admirer of the 
work of Delacroix. This romantic mood did not fade away before the 
scientific light of impressionism. It took a new form. It is to be seen in 
those wonderful restless rhythms which run through Cézanne’s landscapes 
and still lives and also portraits, and in that building up of planes in quite a 
new kind of dynamic irregular composition. Cézanne’s works are agitated, 
tossed about, pervaded with an emotion that is dramatic, almost tragic. 
It is for this reason that the German critic Herr Meiergraefe, has likened 
Cézanne to Rembrandt, and there is definitely something in the comparison. 
Cézanne’s portraits also possess a tragic intensity which strikes a note that 
is similar to that of Rembrandt’s portraits. It is always said that Cézanne 
reintroduced architectural construction into the matter of fact realistic 
framework of impressionism. In my view this is not the result of any 
abstract formal desire for ‘‘ composition,” but it expresses a deeper sense 
of drama, of dynamic struggle, of tragedy. 

It should be noted that these expressive or emotional qualities of 
Cézanne’s work inhere in the technical qualities, in the plasticity, the three- 
dimensional emphasis, the rhythmic composition, and the clear, fresh 
colouring. The new technique and the new sentiment go together. 

With the Cubist work it is different. Here you have not sentiment but 
pure theory and all that can be analysed is the theory. That is why people 
ask you to “explain” their works, thinking that the explanation will 
stand in the place of intuitive appreciation, which, of course, in real art it 
will not. 

Cubism once had a rival in futurism, which as a matter of fact repre- 
sented the opposite extreme. For the futurists wished to express everything ; 
they wished to represent pictorially things which are never seen, and so they 
ignored representation of actual objects. This was their one point of agree- 
ment with Cubism. The Cubists, however, ignore the representation of 
objects not so as to represent mental images and concepts of movement 
and so on, but so as to avoid representing anything except three-dimensional 
shapes. ‘They wish to concentrate attention on what they call the purely 
formal values of a picture ; on the relations of line and volume and colour. 
Now this is by no means an unattractive theory. In fact it simply sets in 
isolation a theory which many people hold in a more eclectic way. And of 
course i may be quite right, though I want to give some reasons for 
thinking that they are not altogether right. The eclectic view is that a 
picture, to be good, should possess two sets of values, side by side—on the 
one hand the formal values and on the other the representational values. 
All that the Cubists do is to knock out the representational values. The 
eclectics think that a picture, say of a piece of country, must have beauty of 
line and composition and so on and must also represent the scenery which 
has a beauty as being trees, grass, mountains and so on. The two kinds of 
beauty or value, according to this view, have nothing to do with each other ; 
they are quite different. Of course, if this is the case, presumably you can get 
the beauty of scenery without the beauties of line, colour and composition. 
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It is difficult to see how this could be done. However, I feel certain that 
“many people who are antagonistic to Cubism may in fact be nearer to it 
than Lam. I have often watched its stoutest enemies being fairly easily won 
over, the reason being that the fundamental theoretical agreement was laid 
bare after careful discussion. For me there is no fundamental agreement 
because I think that in pictures the beauties of line and colour and volume 
are identical with representational beauties. That is my point : you cannot 
In a picture really isolate them. In this respect a picture is exactly like a 
poem and it will perhaps help to consider the analogy of a poem ; of course 
always bearing in mind that it may not be a perfect analogy, although I 
think that it is. 

Now you can by a feat of abstraction analyse a poem into a meaning, a 
metre and a rhythm, and of course there is the language too, for the meaning 
can be given in another language. You can find that the poem has a certain 
kind of stress or beat or rhythm and also a certain kind of rhyme, and you 
can speak and also think of these things in abstraction from the meaning. 
Yet the real meaning of the poem is not given in the abstract or general 
meaning, because the real meaning is an emotional meaning and this can 
_be conveyed only by the whole organic poem. The meaning and the formal 

values have grown up together organically. The music of the poem is 
just precisely what it is because of the emotional significance and the 
_ emotional significance is expressed in, and in that sense is identical with, the 
- music. 

__ I have deliberately used the term music because it is a fact that there is 
such a thing as music which has no meaning of the same specific kind as 
_ poetic meaning and it is partly because of the existence of this so-called pure 
music that theorists have thought that they can isolate the music of a poem 
from its significance. It has seriously been suggested that the value of 
- Shakespeare’s art resides mainly in its music quite apart from any meaning. 
_ This, of course, is nonsense. It is in my view equally nonsense to suggest 
that pure music has not got a significance, that it does not express some 
_kind of a human sentiment. Of course if it does express a sentiment 
(Mozart and Beethoven both represent their periods or the spirit of their 
_ times), it expresses it in a vaguer way than literature or most painting and it 
_is misleading to try to argue from the one kind of art to the other. 

_ The fine arts, however, offer a curious parallel with literature. On the 
_one hand you have pictures which represent objects of real life and at the 
same time include formal values ; on the other hand you have pure decora- 
tion which when it is geometrical contains no representative element, and 
even when it bases itself on some real object has no hesitation in varying 
and embellishing the forms so as to create a decorative pattern: Pictures 
resemble literature ; decorative art resembles music. And just as people 
have argued that the essentially artistic value of literature is its music, so 
_they have argued that the essentially artistic value of pictures resides in its 
purely formal or decorative aspect. They have attempted to reduce 
-jiterature to music and pictorial art to decorative or formal art. 
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We have seen that the music of literature cannot be isolated from the 
meaning, of which it forms an organic part, varying according to the indi- 
vidual emotion expressed. Pictorial art seems to me to present an identical 
situation. The real artist does not proceed mechanically first with 
composition, then with colour harmony and then with representational 
significance. Second-rate artists have been known to work like that and the 
method is condemned by the result. Although certainly the artist does not 
see everything at once, and he never quite knows how the picture is going 
to be painted until it is finished, yet in every stroke of the brush reference 
is made to that central core of emotion which constitutes the inner signifi- 
cance of the painting. He does not employ a certain colour scheme because 
of some scientific theory of harmonies ; he creates each time a slightly new 
colour scheme because that and that alone embodies his emotion and the 
two develop together. He does not build up a composition according to 


those scientific theories about pyramids and circles and so on, which we 


read of in treatises on painting ; he extracts the composition from the same 
emotional core. Take the other side, that of the representational object. 
Consider a painting of apples. The artist is fascinated by the ripeness and 
glossiness and crisp rotundity of the apples, and he enjoys their rich 
brilliant colour and the sense of their being ripe and all the other associa- 
tions derived from this fact. All this is contained in the representational 
object. But how does the artist convey it ? Is it not done precisely through 
the arrangement of the apples, the three-dimensional drawing, the colour- 
ing ? How else could he do it ? He must express himself visually, and the 
only visual elements are the line, colour, grouping and recession. And 
precisely in so far as the representational significance which he wished to 
convey is individual and original so will there be felt to be an individual 
touch in the line and colour and grouping and so on. 

Take a more difficult example, a portrait. This, it is often thought, is par 
excellence the kind of work which is of necessity a mixture of artistic or 
formal values and of representation which has nothing to do with art. It 
is assumed that the good portrait contains two separate sets of qualities. 
It possesses a good colour scheme and tactile values (the face is round and. 
so on), and then on top of that it gives indications of character. But how on 
earth does it do this except through the form and shape of the face and the 
colouring and all the other formal values ? The visual character of a person 
resides precisely in the visual and so-called purely aesthetic qualities. It 
may be asked why in that case a photograph can give so much better and 
more reliable a likeness than a picture. This begs the question. There is, 
in my opinion, no comparison between a photograph, even the best photo- 
graph, and a good portrait any more than there is between a series of facts 
about a man’s life and a good biography of a sound historian. In the 
photograph you get merely a statement of standardised facts,* the general 


*This is the reason why the cinematograph drama has such great difficulty in becoming 
an exponent art. 
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size and shape of the face and a general indication of character ; in the 
portrait you get much more, an understanding and an interpretation, and 
this through the individual quality of the so-called formal values. The 
atmosphere of the person as viewed through the eyes of a given period is 
concentrated and distilled. 

_The foregoing argument may meet with general agreement and yet a 
difficulty may be felt on one point. Why, if pictures combine inseparably 
formal and representational values, is it nevertheless possible to attain 
purely formal values in a carpet, a dress or curtain or in a building? 
Doesn’t this indubitable fact indicate that in a picture also the two sets of 
values must somehow be separate or separable ? 

This is the kind of argument about which people usually say rather 
loosely that it is logical but that in practice it won’t work. For Cubism, it is 
generally agreed, has not worked. ‘This means that while from the point of 
view of syllogistic logic the reasoning is correct, the premises are inadequate 
and not true to experience, unable to stand the test of actuality. Within 


__ the apparently logical reasoning, some very material factor must have been 


omitted. It is necessary, therefore, to go outside the premises and see 
whether some circumstance or fact does not lurk in the background which 


: ~ all the time makes the whole difference. The facts of the present case, as I see 
_ them, are these. A so-called abstract pattern when masquerading in the 


guise of a picture and hung up on a wall zm vacuo in a picture frame is a 


complete failure. It is uninteresting and meaningless. Make the pattern, 


however, decorate some object of utility, or rather devise a similar pattern 


_ with the specific purpose of decorating some specific object or class of 


objects, and immediately it seems to have got into its right surroundings. 
People no longer ask what it means, what it is about: they take it as a 
pattern or decoration and judge it according as it seems to fulfil this 
function well or not. Now what the Cubists are trying to do is to lift the 
formal character of a decoration out of its functional context and to hang 


_ it in a picture frame just as though this functional context had never 
existed. This context was one of utility. A real pattern is always intended 


- to decorate something, a curtain, a chair, a ring, which has a function out- 


side that of the pattern, and the character of the pattern varies according to 


_ this external function. Remove this useful purpose of the object decorated, 


and the decoration not only becomes meaningless, but it cannot properly 


‘come into being. That is why the productions of the Cubists are unsatis- 


factory even as decorations, for they fall midway between pictures and real 


patterns and they have not got the proper meaning or context in which a 


pattern comes into being. But when the Cubist gives over trying to create 
this mongrel art and designs for some class of useful object, say a carpet, he 


may produce something quite attractive. 


That is part of the answer to this difficult and interesting problem, but 


~ not the whole. The question still remains how or why the lines and masses 


and colours of a real pattern carry an aesthetic and (in my opinion) a 
humanly emotional significance without representing anything outside 
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themselves or at any rate anything very accurately. The answer, I think, 
is that they carry this significance just as a tree or range of hills does ; that 
is to say by being a real object or part of one and not by representing or 
expressing one. The decorator is not expressing his emotions about the 
world outside through the representations of objects: he is, if he is a real 
decorator and not a sham one, as is the Cubist, creating or helping to create 
real objects. God created the mountains and fired them with His emotions: 
the human craftsman creates a carpet and enwreathes it with his emotions. 
A painter of pictures sets out to give the emotional significance of the 
world before him in so far as it can be given visually. The maker of patterns 
sets out to give an emotional value to objects created by the human hand. 

One more point. Is this emotional value of the pattern purely abstract ? 
I don’t think that it is any more than is that of the purest music. ‘The music 
of Mozart, as I have already suggested, embodies and crystallises and 
sublimates the whole spirit of the eighteenth century at its best and 
highest ; it is the musical objectification of that spirit. So, too, with 
modern music; it contains something of the restless, questioning, 
troubled and yet free and exciting spirit of to-day. It is instinctively, 
not deliberately, an interpretation of modern life. The case is precisely 
the same with patterns. Consider the difference between the furniture of 
the Louis XIV, Louis XV and Louis XVI periods, the first heavy and 
majestic, the second light and gay and full of artificial gesticulation, and 
the third more restrained although rich and aristocratic. Granted this 
significance is vague and tenuous, not loaded with historical facts and 
associations. Nevertheless, it is a property of decorative art, and that being 
so, it follows that the decorative artist does enshrine a human sentiment, 
and that in creating his design he is not guided by purely formal considera- 
tions (which, when analysed, are found to be a kind of bastard geometry 
or mathematics), but deep within himself by the same kind of complicated 
emotional urge as the poet or pictorial artist or musician. 

This finishes my argument which has covered the three points mentioned 
at the outset, namely that the real modern art has no connection with 
Cubism, and that Cubism is a logical fallacy which, nevertheless, has some 
basis and justification in decorative art. It has been seen that the real 
modern art which includes that of the greatest Post-Impressionists is 
essentially traditional and can be judged by the same principles as classical 
art and described in the same terms; that also, like the classical art, it is 
original both in inspiration and technique and this originality, as has 
always been the case, tends at first sight to be misunderstood and disliked. 
Cubism is a bastard form of art, due to a theoretical confusion between 
two art media, but it can offer new motifs to decorative art with which it is 
gradually being absorbed. In short, the modern movement has not pro- 
duced, as is ordinarily supposed, a new form of art ; there still remain only 
two main forms, the pictorial and the decorative (including architecture). 
What the modern moyement has done is simply what art is always doing : 
it has produced new and original pictorial and decorative motifs. 
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MR. RHODES’S SHERIDAN" 


By I. A. WILLIAMS 


N his edition of Sheridan’s Plays and Poems Mr. Crompton Rhodes 

has brought his years of labour on the text and bibliography of Sheridan 

to a triumphant conclusion. To the collector of Sheridan’s books, as 

wellas to the textual student, or producer, of the plays, access to these 
three stout volumes will, in future, be a necessity of accurate work or study. 
And both in the matter of text, and in that of bibliography (if indeed one 
can properly distinguish between two things so closely interwoven), Mr. 
Rhodes has had extraordinary obstacles and obscurities to overcome. 
For few literary careers (and scholars may bless themselves that it is so) 
have been at once so eminent and so obscure as that of Sheridan. 

The eminence of Sheridan’s literary career it is not, perhaps, necessary 
to stress at this time of day, in a short review. There is, of course, still a 
good deal that might profitably be said, were this article to contain twenty- 
thousand words instead of a bare tenth of that number. It is true, also, 
that he has been attacked, of recent years, on grounds which seem to boil 
down to the accusation that he distresses the attackers by daring to write 
the comedy of manners without being as indecent as were some dramatists 
of a century earlier. This accusation we may admit and (harrowing though 
this spectacle of Immodesty in Distress may be to certain modern sus- 
ceptibilities) without too painful regrets. But on the whole one may agree 
with the verdict of the generality that he was one of our few great writers 
of the Comedy of Manners. 

One may, I say, agree with the view just stated, and yet qualify it ; and 
the qualification I would make is that he very seldom—oncé only, in fact— 
did write the Comedy of Manners. The Duenna was, of course, Comic 
Opera, and therefore in a world of its own which is not that of Comedy— 
in the restricted sense of the word. The Rivals is very good farce, which 
may be defined, I take it, as the violent and ludicrous, yet mathematically 
precise, agitation of a number of well-contrasted lay-figures, each a recog- 
nisable caricature of some common human characteristic or foible. A 
lighter piece, St. Patrick’s Day, or, The Scheming Lieutenant, a trifle 
written in a couple of days for an actor’s benefit, is also pretty good boister- 
ous farce ; and, in spite of its awkward length (from the modern theatrical 
point of view), it has had a successful revival or two of late years. The Critic 
is burlesque ; thoroughly bad, as it seems to me, from the point of con- 
struction, since it has no particular shape, and ends only because Sheridan 
has become tired of going on; but containing such an immense deal of 
brilliant literary clowning that we easily, in our laughter, overlook the 
demerits of the piece. A Trip to Scarborough is an adaptation from Vanbrugh, 
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and farce again—but only, I think, mediocre in quality. Pizarro is a 
tragedy—and as dull a one as ever made one marvel at the queer things 
that have achieved theatrical triumphs in their day. And then there is 
Lhe School for Scandal—immeasurably Sheridan’s best play, and one 
different in kind from all the rest, for it is pure comedy, in which the 
mechanical ingenuities of the plot form only the background for the 
development of character. But I am not, here, going to attempt to justify 

my belief in the greatness of The School for Scandal. 1 know that that belief 
is not quite unchallenged ; but I feel certain that it is shared by such a 
large proportion of those who will read this article, that, for present pur- 

poses, I propose to take it as an axiom that The School for Scandal is not 

_only Sheridan’s masterpiece, but also one of the wittiest, most beautiful and 
most deeply moving of English Comedies of Manners. 

The seven plays just mentioned form the usually recognised canon of 
Sheridan’s dramatic work. But to them Mr. Rhodes has added two others 
which are known to be partly Sheridan’s work. These are The Camp and 

The Forty Thieves. 'The former was piratically printed as Sheridan’s in 
1795, and was included in the Murray edition of 1821. Tom Moore, how- 
ever, stated that the author was not Sheridan, but Richard Tickell. Mr. 
Rhodes, on the other hand, tells us that it ‘‘ was universally accepted as 
_Sheridan’s by the press of the time ” (z.e., of 1778, when The Camp was 
acted), and seems inclined to believe the piece actually to be Sheridan’s— 
possibly with General John Burgoyne as a collaborator. The play is very 
slight, and it really does not matter very much (except for the satisfaction 
_ of our natural curiosity) who wrote it. Yet some of the dialogue is certainly 
amusing enough to be by Sheridan. But the “ Grand Operatical Romance”’ 
_of The Forty Thieves, which was produced at Drury Lane in 1806, and was, 
in Mr. Rhodes’s phrase, “ the Chu Chin Chow of its generation ”, is quite 
another matter. That Sheridan wrote the scenario of this piece is a matter of 
history ; but that he wrote any more than that, I shall entirely decline to 
believe until it is proved to me without possibility of error. Probably 
~ Moore was correct when he said that Sheridan’s “‘ brother-in-law, Ward, 
: supplied the dialogue, and Mr. Colman was employed to season it with an 
infusion of jokes.” Possibly a song or two may have been touched by 
_ Sheridan—but even this I should doubt. That he drew up the scenario, 
however, justifies Mr. Rhodes in including this melancholy production in 
his edition. ay, 
So much for the eminence, in varying degrees, of Sheridan S career as a 
dramatic author. Now for its obscurities—in the illumination of which 
lies much of the importance of Mr. Rhodes’s work. The difficulty of the 
“position may be overstated—as in the statement that has been made (re- 
- peatedly on the authority of the dramatist himself) that Sheridan never 
authorised an edition of any of his plays save Pizarro and The Critic. As 
Mr. Rhodes points out, this is clearly incorrect. Sheridan certainly author- 
ised the first edition of The Rivals in 1775, and certainly was responsible 
for the revision of text in the third edition. The Duenna of 1794 was an 
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authorised edition (but preceded by many unauthorised ones) ; and so, I 


imagine, was A Trip to Scarborough of 1781, which was published by 
Wilkie, who issued The Rivals and was therefore scarcely likely to be re- 
sponsible for a piratical edition of another play. But there was no author- 
ised edition of St. Patrick’s Day. That, perhaps, did not matter a great 
deal. What did matter was that there was no authorised edition of 
The School for Scandal. 


The standard text of The School for Scandal was, until Mr. Rhodes | 


began his investigations, that of the edition published by John Murray 
in 1821. This was, of course, not the first edition, but it was so manifestly 
better, as a text, than what was supposed to be the first edition (and than 
most of the other early editions also) that, happily, editors used it because 
they had no reasonable alternative. But what was the first edition ? 


Bibliographers (myself, alas ! among them) had copied one another blindly ~ 


in stating that an undated edition printed in Dublin by J. Ewling (no one 


knows who he was) was the first. Further, Moore stated that “‘ ‘The edition _ 


printed in Dublin ” (a beautifully vague phrase) was in substance correct, 


being based on a manuscript given by Sheridan to his sister, Mrs. Lefanu | 


—and this edition was often identified with the Ewling edition, which was | 


supposed to have been issued in about 1777. Now comes Mr. Rhodes and 
blows all this sky high. He shows, first of all, that the Ewling edition was, 


in fact, some twenty years later than supposed, and was, therefore, not the 


first edition but about the twentieth. He shows, secondly, that the real © 
first edition (though it is only a piracy with a very bad text—as had the © 


deposed Ewling edition) was one issued in Dublin and dated 1780. He 


shows, thirdly, that the Dublin edition which was founded on the Lefanu © 


manuscript was one dated 1799. And he has, moreover, discovered the 
copy of this edition which Moore collated with another manuscript of the 
play—one which Sheridan gave to Mrs. Crewe. Mr. Rhodes by his investi- 
gations, therefore, deposed a long accepted first edition from its position ; 
discovered the first (piratical) edition ; discovered the first reliable printed 
text ; and by comparing Moore’s copy of this with certain other important 
editions he has produced as near to a perfect text (provided, too, with a full 
critical apparatus) as we are likely to have, unless some very startling and 
unexpected discovery is made. 

I ought, perhaps, in this connection, to add that some two to three years 
ago, when I was preparing an edition of Sheridan’s plays, Mr. Rhodes had 
the great kindness to supply me with a text based on Moore’s collated 
copy of the 1799 edition. Since then Mr. Rhodes, in the light of new 
evidence, has altered his views somewhat, so that the text of his edition is 
not identical with that of mine. 

A matter of almost equal intricacy, which Mr. Rhodes has also elucidated, 
is that of the piratical editions (some called The Governess) of The Duenna, 
which preceded the authorised text of 1794. Into this there is no room to 
enter here, and I must pass—for a few sentences only to what has been done 
for Sheridan’s miscellaneous poems. . 
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Leaving aside minor points, it may be said that the chief results of 
Mr. Rhodes’s treatment of the poems are two. He has demonstrated that 
the very rare quarto poem, The General Fast . . . By the Author of The Duenna 
(undated but issued in 1776) is not by Sheridan, as has always been sup- 
posed, but by one Israel Pottinger, who was the author of a catchpenny 
political squib—called The Duenna, which was also printed in 1776. 
But, to make up for this, Mr. Rhodes has added to Sheridan’s known 
Poetry a long piece entitled A Familiar Epistle to the Author of the Heroic 
L£pisile to Sir William Chambers, which was published as a quarto in 1774. 
And, I may add, in connection with the poems, that I notice with (I hope 
pardonable) pride that Mr. Rhodes includes the Epilogue to S. J. Pratt’s 
play The Fair Circassian, which I was first able to show to be Sheridan’s in 
THE Lonpon Mercury for August, 1924. 

_ It will be seen, from the last paragraph, that two more or less important 
poems have been added, in the last few years, to the known bulk of Sheri- 
dan’s verse. No doubt Mr. Crompton Rhodes would be the first to admit 
that there are still discoveries to be made in this sphere. Almost certainly 
there are prologues and epilogues by Sheridan, which still remain to be 
identified. He had great skill in the composition of such pieces ; he was a 
theatrical manager, and, therefore, constantly in touch with authors in 
‘search of them ; and it is scarcely credible that the six complete, and two 
incomplete, examples now known to be his, represent the real sum of his 
work in this kind. And as this kind is, at its best, an amusing one, and 
Sheridan was clever at it, it is to be hoped, that further similar pieces will be 
found. Moreover there are also the little songs and other fugitive pieces 
which are to be found in song-books and miscellanies of the period. Many 
of these things (which form a highly attractive, and not too expensive, 
‘quarry for the book-collector) Mr. Rhodes has traced ; and the section of 
his edition which deals with them contains—for persons with the collecting 
instinct—some of its most alluring pages. Here, too, there may still remain 
some gleaning to be done—though the Editor has certainly harvested ex- 
tremely successfully. - 
_ There is very much more that might be said, but my allotted space is 
almost at an end. Before concluding, I suppose I must do the churlish, 
as well as the agreeable, part of my job as a reviewer, and say that I have 
noticed a few misprints. Moreover, I disagree with the order in which Mr. 
Rhodes places the two issues of The Duenna of 1794. If he will examine 
copies, I think he will find that the title-page without the price at the foot 
is a cancel-leaf, and is therefore probably later (and not earlier, as he 
supposes) than the title-page with the price, which is an integral part of the 
sheet. But these are comparative trifles, which are insignificant as compared 
‘with the great service Mr. Rhodes has done to scholarship in this very fine 
piece of editorial and bibliographical work. 
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CORRESRBONDENCE 


A REQUEST 
(To the Editor of THE LonpoN MERcuRY) 


ee many months I have been engaged in gathering material for the first full-length — 


study of Frank Harris. I shall be obliged for transcripts of letters from Harris, reports of 


meetings and conversations with him, impressions of his personality, etc. Of course, I shall — 


keep all communications private and confidential unless otherwise instructed—Yours, etc. 
ELMER GERTZ. 
1421 South St. Louis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


THE DRAMA UNDER THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—Whence did Mrs. Rowan-Hamilton derive her impression that the plays in Russian — 
children’s theatres are “‘ strictly educational and propagandist ” ? “ Even the children” — 


—someone appears to have told her—‘ are not allowed to read fairy tales or see them acted.” 

Enquiries will show her not only that Koniek-Gorbunok (The Little Hump-backed Horse), 
a pure traditional fairy tale, is the most popular fare at the children’s theatre in Leningrad, 
but that this same subject in ballet-form is part of the repertory of the Bolshoi Theater (The 
Grand Opera House) in Moscow. In the Opera House repertory is also a version of Don 
Quixote, with demons, and ghosts, and good and bad gnomes, and a delightful fairy ballet. 

But Mrs. Rowan-Hamilton appears to have yielded herself luxuriously, throughout her 
article, to the unrestrained pleasure of generalising from her personal experiences. This of 
course detracts from its value as information, as does also her independence in spelling. How 
many will recognise the play The Days of the Turbins behind its alias ?—Yours, etc. 


43, Leicester Square, Ivor Montacu. 
London, W.1. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


A CORRESPONDENT, Mr. S. L. Allhusen, writes to me, with regard to the 
bibliography of Tennyson, that : 

There are some things I cannot understand. For example, my copy of Maud has the 
advertisements dated August, 1855 ; but there is a name on the fly-leaf, in what is evidently 
contemporary handwriting, “ Bithia Wicksteed ; June 22, 1855.” Evidently the August 

_advertisements were inserted before June. And if so, when were those dated July put in ? 
And is it not possible that the issue without advertisements was prior to both of these ? 


Personally, I have to admit that my mind is in a pretty thick fog about the whole 
question of the value of inserted advertisements as evidence of “‘issue.”’ But it certainly - 
is surprising to find August advertisements in evidence two months before August. 
I suppose there is no chance of ‘‘ 1855” being in reality a badly written “ 1856” ? 
As to Mr. Allhusen’s last point, I have never seen a copy of Maud which clearly never 


_ had advertisements (of copies from which they have been torn I have seen plenty ! ). 


Still it is quite possible that some copies were issued without them, for I have a copy 


_ of the Idylls of The King, 1859, which demonstrably never had an insert of any kind. 
_ But what relation, if any, this may have to priority of issue, I cannot say. 


NCIDENTALLY, I may add that I do not think I have yet pointed out, in these 

notes on Tennyson, that there were two distinct bindings of Gareth and Lynette, 
1872. The two most easily noticed points are that some copies have bright yellow 
end-papers and, in the lettering of the name on the spine of the book, the A’s have a 
straight cross-stroke ; whereas other copies have pale salmony buff end-papers and the 
A’s in the lettering on the spine have cross-strokes made like inverted V’s. 
Close examination of two copies will reveal several other small points of 


_ difference in the bindings. Moreover, in my experience, the end-paper and 
_ binding differences always fall into two perfectly constant sets of combination ; so 


that I think it is quite fair to say that there are two “ issues ” of this book. I have not 


- noted any textual differences, but there may be some. There is a further point 


(some may not think it of much value !) which is that this book often has tipped in 
with gum a small leaflet advertising the sixth edition of Frederick Locker’s London 
Lyrics. Rather oddly, this leaflet varies, sometimes (inter alia) beginning with a nine- 
line, and sometimes with a four-line, quotation from the Pall Mall Gazette. The 


two states of the leaflet seem to occur indiscriminately in either issue of Gareth and 


Lynette. 


HAVE to eat humble pie this month. In my last notes, in reviewing a bookseller’s 
aa I referred to Bishop Heber’s Hymns, Written and Adapted, 1827, and 
said that Heber wrote Hark the Herald Angels Sing. Several correspondents have 


“written to me to point out that this hymn was not by Heber, but by Charles Wesley. 


My statement was quoted from a note in the catalogue itself—which, alas ! I did not 
verify. Nor did it occur to me (as it should have done) that there was something 
wrong. These words are written while I am confined to the house with influenza, 
and I have no means of looking up Heber’s book, or a dictionary of hymnology, to 
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see if there is any obvious explanation of how the mistake arose. What occurs to me 
as possible is this. One of my correspondents informs me that Wesley’s hymn one 
ally began ‘“‘ Hark how all the Welkin rings.” Can it be that Heber was responsible 
for the alteration ? But I have, at the moment of writing, no means of verifying this 
guess. 


ET another correspondent supplies me with material for a note this month. And 
Y hi time it is no less a person than Mr. E. S. Martin, about whose Little Brother 
of the Rich I wrote so ignorantly in the September number (was it ?) of "THE LONDON 
Mercury. Mr. Martin, instead of abusing me for not knowing more about him, 
writes to me so charmingly and graciously that I cannot forbear from quoting some- 
thing of what he says : 

Martin is still living. I have known him for 73 years and at times intimately. Most of 
the verses in the book you picked up were products of his early twenties. If you can 
get hold of a volume of Who’s Who in America, you will find most of the facts about him 
that are fit to print, along with the record of his books. Along about 1880 a book of his 
verses was published in Boston called, or rather miscalled, Slye Ballades in Harvard China. 
The verses were not ballades, nor particularly sly, and the title was, I think, an imitation 
of one of Andrew Lang’s, but that book got across the sea, was picked up in a London 
book stall with the cover and title page gone, and reprinted in 1890, under the title of 
Pirated Poems, by Howe & Co., as the second issue of Everybody's Series, and sold at 
sixpence. That was amusing. . . . Martin did more verses, first or last, which were 
collected in a volume that was published in 1914, which I would send to you if I thought 
your curiosity was equal to that much strain. 


Not only is that, and the rest of Mr. Martin’s letter, exceedingly kind and handsome ; 
but there is one thing about it which is highly curious—which is that in the library 
of my parents’ house there was a copy of that very volume of Pirated Poems to which 
he refers ! I cannot lay my hands on it just now, for the books are, I think, in temporary 
storage while the room is being used as a bed-room. But when they are accessible once 
more, that book shall be sought out, and Mr, Martin’s letter shall be inserted inside its 
cover. 


NOTES ON SALES 


I “DROPPED in ” for a short while to each of the first two sales of the London 
book-auction season. At Hodgson’s first sale (October 16th, 17th and 18th) the 
most remarkable price was £302 given for a not very good copy of the first edition, 
1766, of The Vicar of Wakefield. A copy of the first edition of Browning’s Ring and the 
Book, 4 volumes; 1868-9, with a brief letter from the author inserted, fetched (I 
write from memory only) £17. But the following week, at Sotheby’s first sale, I saw 
a lot which consisted of The Ring and the Book and two other volumes sold for {24— 
nearly all of which may be put to the credit of Browning’s poem. What interested 
most, however, in this latter sale, was to see a copy of the first edition, 1859, of Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species sell for £63—whereas in 1926 this book only sold for between 
£3 and £4. An experiment was made by the auctioneers in cataloguing a few of the 
later Tennysons separately, and of these the Idylls of the King, 1859, fetched the quite 
respectable sum of £1. 8s. My saleroom notes must be very brief this month, I fear ; 
yet I must just record that a very attractive library, that of the late R. W. Dundas, of 
Edinburgh, is to be sold by Messrs Sotheby on December 2nd and the four following 
days. Included is a good copy of The Vicar of Wakefield, and there are also some 


interesting first editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, Fielding, Sterne and 
Johnson, 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


7 Bis catalogues which contain attractive—and interestingly priced—Victorian 
first editions have reached me recently. The first of these is Messrs. Ingpen 
and Stonehill’s number 14 (new series) issued from 37 Museum Street, London, 
W.C.1. Here I notice Tennyson’s Maud, 1855, with the July advertisements, priced 
£3 38.—which certainly shows that this very pleasing little book has begun to “ move ” 
at last. Then £2 2s. is asked for the first issue of Idylls of the King, 1859 ; and £5 5s. 
for the Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, 1852. £2 tos. is the price of the 
beautiful first illustrated edition of Tennyson’s Poems, 1857; and of The Princess, 
1847, the price is £5 5s. Personally, I am rather surprised that this last book has not 
risen in price more rapidly than it has. Tennyson is also to be found in the second of 
the catalogues referred to above, number 173, of Messrs. Dulau of 32 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1 Here I see that In Memoriam, 180, is priced £30. Browning, too, is 


_ here, with two copies of The Ring and the Book, 4 volumes, 1868-9, one at £15 and one 


at {25. There are, in this list, several first editions of a Victorian poet whom I have 
not, I think, previously seen in what may be called the ‘‘ guineas class ’—T. E. 
Brown. Among these is the first edition, published anonymously in 1873, of Betsy 
Lee, A Fo’c’s’le Yarn, for which £3 3s. is asked. Both firms referred to in this note 
also offer many modern first editions. 

First catalogues are things which I always try to mention in these notes. But I 


- confess to some surprise in receiving a “‘ Catalogue Number 1 ” from Mr. H. Gallop, 
of 26, The Pavement, Clapham Common, S.W.4. I have known Mr. Gallop’s shop 


for so many years that it was with some astonishment that I noticed that this was his 


- first list. However, so it was, and a highly agreeable one, too, with many very reason- 
ably priced books in it. Notably there was a copy of William Morris’s Defence of 


Guenevere, first edition, 1858, for 15s. For the same price was Joaquin Miller’s Songs 
of the Sterras, first edition, published at Boston in 1871 ; and for 7s. 6d. there was 


- Coventry Patmore’s Tamerton Church Tower, first edition, 1853. I hope Mr. Gallop 


: will issue further catalogues. 


I, A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE TIMES AND MODERN PRINTING 


HE very magnitude of the Printing Number which was issued as a supple- 


ment to The Times of October 29 is likely to prevent its getting anything — 


like the attention which the high interest of its articles, the recognized 


authority of many of its contributors in their own several fields, the com- — 
prehensiveness and completeness of its survey of historical and modern printing © 


would claim if all this material were presented in a book instead of a newspaper. 
Not even the greediest reader of news could assimilate so much strong meat served up 
as a mere hors d’oeuvre to his daily paper ; yet every one of these great pages contains 
at least one treatise on printing in one or other of its branches, inviting the close study 


of anyone who, from whatever angle, is interested in the art. The Printing Number 
will, no doubt, be issued in book form, and the better part of its contents will thus — 


remain within reach of any who may wish to draw upon the information which it — 


offers in such abundance. But for all the convenience of a smaller size for handling — 
and of a much less perishable form, when re-issued as a book, it must lose some of ~ 


the features which give it outstanding interest. There will be missing, for instance, 
the great reproduction of Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne, measuring nearly 15 inches 
by 16, and Samuel Scott’s drawing of the Middle Temple in the middle of the eight- 


eenth century, both printed by the three-colour method in the coloured section : these — 


are feats never before achieved by any daily newspaper. Neither will the great 
advertisement pages be there, at any rate on the same generous scale: with their 


ample illustrations they are of collective value as an authentic record of some of the — 


great adjuncts to contemporary printing. 


No one will find fault with the Supplement for the prominence it gives to the part 


played by The Times newspaper itself in the development of the art. It has been 
claimed that newspaper printing has always moved with The Times. It was the 
hobby-horsical interest taken in printing by the first John Walters, and his desire to 
prove the practical value of his invention of “‘ logographical ”’ printing that, led him to 
start his Daily Universal Register on January 1, 1785. Three years later ‘“‘ The Times” 
was prefixed to its title. It was the second John Walter who, in 1814, invented the 
first steam printing press. Throughout its history the need for speed and efficiency 
in the composing and printing production of so great a newspaper has led to the 
invention and improvement of one big machine after another, and, in the passage of 
time, to the installation of whatever new device was judged likely to serve that double 
purpose. 


ON BOOK-PRODUCTION 


LTHOUGH much of this Printing Number is made up of articles which are 

of interest to the technician rather than to the bibliophile, there are many more 

which bear directly on the subject of these notes. The principal article, written by 

Dr. A. W. Pollard, surveys the whole history of printing from Gutenberg down to the 

exhibition of modern books opened last spring in the King’s Library at the British 

Museum. He ends with encouraging words : 

It is no exaggeration to say that never since the decade 1470 to 1480 has so much fine 

new work been brought into existence and so much interest taken in its production. 


In the first of his two articles Mr. Emery Walker lays down some governing prin- 
ciples of fine book-printing ; in the second he discusses the artist’s problem in the _ 


we 
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ornamentation of books. Mr. Douglas Cockerell gives some very practical advice about 
the binding which protects the book and the book-jacket which protects the bind- 
ing. Mr. A. F. Johnson writes on “ Type-Faces and Design ” from the invention of 
printing down to modern times. While praising the greater beauty of pages printed 
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in the best gothic types, he argues that we are definitely committed to the roman face 


as being more easily read. It would not be difficult, however, to find good gothic types 
which, given an equal degree of familiarity on the part of readers, would be found far 
more easy to read than the attenuated romans which we use to-day. The facsimiles— 
six of historical types and four of types in modern use—which are grouped together 


on page xi show how much our present types have lost in legibility by reason of the 


thinness of their lines. ; 

More than twenty articles treat of the various methods and uses of illustration and 
colour-printing. I should like to have seen one on the great place and uses of letter- 
design in modern printing ; for this Printing Number when re-issued as a book will 


- serve as a text-book in our schools of printing, in which lettering should rank as a 
- principal subject for study and practice. 


From the illustrations I have chosen the accompanying title-page of the Nonesuch 
Press Walton, which I noticed at length last month. The original is nearly half as 


large again each way. B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


THE SILVER TASSIE. By Sean O’Caszy. Apollo Theatre. 

CANARIES SOMETIMES SING. By Frepertck LonspaLe. Globe Theatre. 
MISS ADVENTURE. By REGINALD BERKELEY. Winter Garden Theatre. 

A YANKEE AT THE COURT OF KING ARTHUR. Daly’s Theatre. 

THE EATER OF DREAMS. By H.R. Lenormanp. Gate Theatre Studio. 


HE SILVER TASSIE is a great play. Its subject is Humanity suffering in the 


War and Mr. O’Casey treats his subject bitterly, cruelly and greatly. There are 


two acts that anyone can understand, the first act in which Harry Heegan, champion 
footballer, wins the Silver Tassie for his club, and departs to the war ; and the third 
in which Harry Heegan, crippled for life, sees his girl leave him for a man who is 
whole and sound. Anyone can see the bitterness of that and the cruelty of the thing 
that made it happen. Any dramatist, almost, could have made something out of the 
story. It is a moving, bitter story in itself and is bound to make an audience feel, 
however remotely and indirectly, that War is a horrible thing. But Mr. O’Casey goes 
further, miles further. His second act is not devoted to saying that War is horrible. 
It is devoted to showing what War is and leaving the audience to judge for itself. 
The act is a symbolic portrayal of modern war in which tightly-packed 
little groups of automatic mole-like men move backwards and forwards in the half- 
darkness, chanting in plain-song about the bloodiness of the Tommy’s lot, about the 
beastliness of mud and vermin and death and shells and bullets, about the desirability 
of the Old Kent Road. The scene itself is a dark, shadowy patch of desolation, a 
waste land indeed, where a church is shattered to ruins, where men are tied to gun- 
wheels, where the wayside crucifix hangs head-downwards, splintered and torn, and 
where the only source of comfort, the only object of veneration, the only help in the 
hour of death and destruction, the only strong unbroken thing, standing outlined 
against the faint dawn in the sky, is the silhouette of the Great Howitzer. 

Only the war-generation will really understand this scene and its power and terror. 
To say that it is dramatically false because it is impossible to identify in it the charac- 
ters of the other two acts is to miss the symbolic representation of the complete 
obliteration of individuality in the war. For the first time in history men were absorbed 
en masse into the machine. Nothing was left to them except their instincts. Each man 
was exactly the same as his neighbour. He felt the same, he fought the same, he lived 
or died the same. And so Mr. O’Casey obliterated his individuals under the shadow of 
the Howitzer. 

As for those at home, the women seem a pretty poor lot, and yet they too were not 
left with much more than their instincts. They want their subsistance allowances, 
they want food, they want children, they want sweethearts with two legs rather than 
_ sweethearts with no legs. Is it unnatural to prefer a two-legged husband to a no- 

legged one ? Bitter for the cripple, perhaps, but natural for the girl. The 
football-hero watches his girl being whirled round in the dance by her new sweet- 


heart, and all he can do is to wheel himself in his chair in time to the rhythm of the 
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“Music. Bitter ? Yes. But War is full of bitterness. Cruel ? Horribly cruel. But War 
is nothing but cruelty. 

Through The Silver Tassie’s tragedy there is the incessant rippling of laughter which 

only makes the tragedy worse. Mr. Barry Fitzgerald and Mr. Sidney Morgan are a 
completely delightful pair of actors whose cross-talk dialogue was perfect. Their 
function was that of the Greek Chorus, to comment and explain and announce. 
Miss Beatrix Lehmann was as good as ever, but it was a pity that she tried to grapple 
with an Irish accent. Of the rest, Mr. Charles Laughton had an extremely difficult 
part and he acted with all his vigour, passion and tremendous sincerity. He still has 
a rather tiresome habit, when he is really roused, of shouting so loudly that it is impos- 
sible to hear what he says. But he has the immortal fire in him. 

Mr. Augustus John designed the scenery for the second act, and has perfectly 
understood the dramatist’s mind. 

If Canaries Sometimes Sing was a little disappointing, it is Mr. Frederick Lonsdale’s 
own fault. His standard of light comedy is so high that when he falls below it to the 
level, say, of the occasional best of his chief rivals, we naturally feel that we have been 
defrauded. The last act of Canaries is very weak and the play gradually collapses like 

a balloon. There is no air, even hot air, left in it. There are amusing remarks and 
epigrams at intervals throughout, but only Wilde could carry a complete three-act 
play off on amusing remarks and epigrams, and he did it only once. The cast, four 

_ characters only, was brilliant. It is impossible to say that one was any better than the 

_ other three and so it is best to say simply that they were, in alphabetical order, Miss 
‘Yvonne Arnaud, Miss Mabel Sealby, Mr. Ronald Squire and Mr. Athole Stewart. 
_ Miss Adventure was a sad business. If it had been freely interspersed with jolly 

tunes, a Hulbertian chorus, a dashing young tenor, or even a dashing young high 

_ baritone, and, above all, if it had not carried the name of Mr. Reginald Berkeley upon 

_ the programme, it might conceivably have filled the Winter Garden Theatre. But it 

_ was melancholy to remember all the time that the author of Miss Adventure was the 

-_ author of The Lady With a Lamp. If Mr. Berkeley is going to leave, even temporarily, 

the plane on which he wrote that play, it would be far more satisfactory if he really 
kicked up his heels and went right back to Mr. Abdulla. Miss Adventure was un- 

_ doubtedly very unfortunate in having to make its first appearance in so vast a place as 

_ the Winter Garden. Let us hope it will do better on its transference to the Little 

Theatre at the other end of the scale. Mr. Morris Harvey is as full of gusto and 

- bonhomie as ever. 

_ It is not worth while wasting much space over A Yankee at the Court of King 

_ Arthur. The music was poor, the libretto was execrable. If Twain did put any genius 

_ or even talent into his book, it was rigorously “‘ adapted ”’ out of this version. For any- 

one who had had a really good dinner at some one else’s expense, who had made a lot 
of money on the Stock Exchange during the morning and had backed three winners 
during the afternoon, who had had his handicap reduced, who had had an article 
accepted by THE LoNDoN Mercury, for anyone feeling like that there were about four 
minutes, in the aggregate, of entertainment in A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. 

For the rest of us there was none. Time dragged wearily along and when Sir Galahad 

was on the stage time seemed to stand still. A man in the stalls behind observed 

_ mournfully to no one in particular: 

i: His length is as the length of ten 

fe ' Because his lines are poor. 

_ Mr. Harry Fox is not Mr. Jimmy Welch. Let us leave it at that. ; 

a Of all the small, enterprising, play-producing clubs and societies which so happily 
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abound, and so happily are on the increase all the time, in London, the most interest- 
ing and the most enterprising is the Gate Theatre Studio. It is true that the Gate 
invariably succumbs to the mysterious lure of Georg Kaiser and Ernst Toller, but 
then so do all the other clubs and societies. Indeed no theatrical club can look the 
world squarely in the face unless it has produced From Morn to Midnight and Hoppla. 
But apart from this one universal weakness, the Gate Studio casts its net wide and 
catches some interesting fish, and also some rather queer fish. | 
M. Lenormand, its latest capture, is one of the leading French dramatists of the 
day and his three most important plays were recently published in English and re- _ 
viewed in THE Lonpon Mercury. They were very subtle reading, especially Le — 
Mangeur de Réves, and the Gate did a real service in giving us a chance of seeing the — 
subtlety of idea translated into action. The point that kept on recurring to the reader 
of the play was, “‘ Has Lenormand really succeeded in creating a theatrical technique, — 
or is he simply another Henry James ?” In other words, can he get it across? The — 
answer, given at the Gate, briefly is that he can’t. He very nearly can, very nearly. But — 
a dramatic miss is as good as a mile and M. Lenormand definitely does not make a ; 
theatre-drama out of a book-drama. 9 
The story is as follows: Jeannine is obsessed with the idea that when she was a © 
child she killed her mother. All she can remember is an attack by African brigands — 
and nothing more. Luke, an amateur psycho-analyst, tries to find out exactly what 
did happen so that Jeannine may be free from the obsession. Fearon, a young 
lady crook, discovers that what happened was that Jeannine’s mother hid from the 
brigands in a cave and that the six-years-old Jeannine waved to the brigands and 
betrayed her mother. Fearon sees at once that this revelation will not bring peace to 
Jeannine, but more likely suicide. She instantly tells her. Jeannine duly shoots her- — 
self and Fearon captures Luke. ‘s 
The doubts and fears of Jeannine, the analysis of her obsession by Luke, the long 
subtle dialogues between the two, may be such stuff as the Eater of Dreams is made on, 
but certainly not a play. There are passages which become tedious and the climax to 
it all is not sufficiently powerful to make the waiting for it worth while. 
Nevertheless, the Gate has done a service in producing the play, if only because it 
puts another nail into the coffin of the undramatic drama. The production was capital, — 
the two scenes upstairs, fitted into the top corners of the proscenium, being particu- 
larly ingenious. Miss Josephine Wilson acted with great power and passion as the 
unfortunate Jeannine, Mr. Peter Godfrey did his best with the double task of pro- 
ducing and taking a very long leading part, always difficult to combine ; but why, oh 
why did the Gate let Miss Beatrix Lehmann go before she had played the part of 
. Fearon ? It is an ideal part for her and she would have been superb in it. Miss Jean 
Shepeard was overweighted by it. 


FORTHCOMING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The School for Scandal is to be revived at the Kingsway at Christmas with Miss 
Angela Baddeley as Lady Teazle. This is the most important of the impending - 
productions. Miss Edith Evans is presenting Wills and Ways, by Mr. Halcott 
Glover, at the Arts Theatre on December rst and 2nd. A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream follows Richard II at the Old Vic, with Mr. Gielgud as Oberon. ‘Silver 
Wings is a new musical comedy which is to be tried out in Liverpool. The 
company includes Mr. Harry Welchman. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
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PUBLICATIONS 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE. By Bruno Taut. The Studio. 30s. 


RECENT ENGLISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. By H. pe C. Hasrines. 
The Architectural Press. 15s. 


SHE COTTAGES OF ENGLAND. By Bast Oniver. Batsford. 2is. 


ee COTTAGES AND FARMHOUSES OF NORFOLK. By C. J. W. MESsENT. 
- Hunt. ros. 


‘THE DLA. CAUTIONARY GUIDE TO ST. ALBANS. 6d. 
BAACDERN ARCHITECTURE, by Bruno Taut, is the best exposition of that 


architecture called modern which I have yet seen, It is a stimulating book. 
_ Yet it is a pity that the format lacks the appearance of a considered production. Had 
- the illustrations been fewer and more carefully chosen, the book would have gained 
force. It almost appears that the author has thrown together pictures of any buildings 
_ from any country, provided that none of these was in any way dependent on the use 
- of the known styles. It may have been his intention to disclose how wide are the 
| possibilities of an architecture that relies alone on intrinsic form and good planning. 
In this he has succeeded. Robert Adam, under the pressure of economy, devised a 
- new manner by reflecting rather than by reproducing classic motives in buildings as 
_ seemly as, but cheaper than, those erected before his time. ‘To-day, after more than a 
_ century of stubborn revivals, our author tells of the architects who desire keenly to 
see this effort developed further, and much further. That he is himself an eager 
member of this school of thought may be seen from the photographs he gives ; for 
rather over ten per cent. are of his own buildings, and these are of that kind. | 

- But like modern painting and modern sculpture, modern architecture is apt to excite 
ridicule, or even anger. We all recognise that many buildings to-day are disagreeable 
because they are inappropriately clothed in the fancy dress of a passed style. An 
equal danger of make-believe is ready to ensnare those who hope through this modern 
manner to attain a better and more expressive architecture. Straight-forward examples 
_ of this kind are seen to have created a new style, and at once, “ unfortunately, the new 
‘movement has its full quota of mechanical imitators, superficial followers, hangers- 
on, and modern commercialists.” 'There is little chance of good architecture from such 
~ men as he who was lately heard to say : ‘“‘ I’m going modern, it is certain it is the 
- coming style.” Yet even this incident shows the direction of the wind that blows to- 
_ day. How could such a man design the essentially common-sense and beautiful 
_ building which Messrs. Easton & Robertson gave the Horticultural Society in West- 
minster ? It seems there is danger that the very word modern will hinder a wise 
_ development in building, as it has been hindered hitherto by a crushing allegiance to 
Gothic and Classic. The ‘New Art” of the ’Nineties died because it became a fashion. 
~ Does a like fate dog the steps of the new movement? Beneath all these aims the 


a 


_ organic forces of economy, of new power, of new knowledge, and of new needs insist 
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on recognition. Mr. Bruno Taut believes that he and the men he writes about do 
better than their predecessors in a conscious effort to interpret these forces. He 
' 


writes : 
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Looking into the past reveals an important point, namely that the masters of ancient — 
times were striving to attain the maximum possibilities from the material at their disposal. — 
The bold, beautiful architecture of olden times has always been associated with the — 
highest degree of constructive and technical achievement. 


This is the lesson to be learned from all good buildings, and, used in the reverse way, — 
may be applied as a test to all new ones. Yet when I read that sentence to a young 
student, he said, ‘‘ We know all that ” and left me, his mind full of hopes to make © 
buildings look like those designed by Corbusier and Mendelsohn. It was this desire — 
to build in the modern style rather than to build in accordance with the forces that — 
held him. We may admire Bruno Taut’s rather exaggerated home at Dahlewitz, or 
Max Berg’s beautiful Jahrhundert-Halle at Breslau, but to do as well it becomes — 
necessary to follow the way of thought of the old masters they admire, rather than to 
ape their particular manner. ; 
Mr. Taut begins his book with a chapter headed, ‘“‘ Why a new movement ?” He — 
traces the history of architecture which bears on the use of materials developed since 
the end of the medizval tradition. He writes of modern building, and of taste, and © 
ends with reference to the state of architecture in England and America. This last — 
chapter opens with an eulogy of English life which few Englishmen would have written. 
On page 203 we find this rather surprising passage : 7 


~~. 


—— 


England possessed, and still possesses to a considerable degree, a definite advantage in — 
the shape of a generally higher standard of education, which is still in many respects — 
regarded as a model for the Continent. Trash has not yet found so much favour... — 
as is the case in various other countries, more especially in Germany. . . . In England 
man himself seems to have remained a part of nature. 


He says we are hindered by our love of the romantic and picturesque, but “‘ in England 
the new is growing,” yet ‘‘ New buildings in London clinging to the Imperial style 
represent nothing but a completely empty husk.” ‘‘ What a terrible piece of theatric- 
ality is the tower of the Port of London Authority building ” ; and again, ‘‘ when, 
however, an insignificant little bank insists on trumpeting and advertising its impor- 
tance abroad, in this lies the greatest absurdity.” “‘ Collectivism is a style-forming 
factor.” In England “ the cult of the pretty now seems to have come into its own 
and to have become official,”’ but “ people will very soon tire of small windows.” 
He rather surprisingly asserts that as yet “‘ America has established no modern 
architecture of its own.” 

The sense left with me when I put the book down was that the architecture of to- 
day—this so-called Modern Movement—will give us really fine buildings if only itis 
let alone to develop in the open air and not in hot-houses under the nurture of 
architectural theory. Mr. Bruno ‘Taut wrote the book at Lulworth in Dorset, a village 
that was very lovely in my youth. To its great hurt the place has been invaded and 
much “ talked up.” I fear that good architecture which truly accords with present- 
day methods may suffer in like manner by being discovered and appropriated by those 
who, for their own reputation, like to be “‘ in the know.” They boast their pleasure 
in a discovered beauty like the crowds of motorists who visit Lulworth ; but the 
beauty they acclaim, they themselves are apt to defile. 

It will interest anyone who reads Mr. Taut’s book to turn to Recent English Domestic 
Architecture, and test for himself how far that author’s hopes of a new movement in 
England are fulfilled or how far ancient forms still rule our architects. It is clear from 
certain of the houses illustrated therein that Sir John Burnet & Partners can “ 90 
modern ”’ at times. zs 
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Mr. Basil Oliver has made a book on old English Cottages which most certainly 
will have a definite effect on the place which they hold in the English landscape. It 
will be seen in most houses, and will often be referred to. Nowhere else is it possible 
to find so good a collection of photographs of these buildings at so small a cost. The 
illustrations will be useful examples to those who can afford, when building, to adopt 
methods no longer economical. They will also be an added incentive to repair rather 
} than to rebuild when an owner of old cottage property is faced with that recurring 

question. 

The title given to the book might lead an enthusiast for the revival of agriculture 
to expect advice as to the building of new cottages for land labourers cheaply and well : 
it contains no information of that kind. Neither, except in regard to some common 
maltreatment of old cottages, does it contain advice as to the methods to be 
adopted for their repair. The purpose of the book is to show the variety of the types 
of old cottage architecture, and to note the very different treatment which each 
geological formation imposed on the building crafts before the transport of building 
materials became cheap. In result it will make the public value more than 
_ before the beauty given to country villages by these old buildings. And it may 
_ Cause those who build newly to be more careful to see that the assemblage of mass- 
_ produced materials is as thoughtfully made as it was in old days when those which 
were native to the site were alone to be had. 

_ It is with pleasure that I read Mr. Oliver’s contempt for those who like to strip 
plaster from the timber framing of old houses and who, when they have done this, 
‘darken the exposed timbers with stain and creosote. That practice dies hard. The 
amateur lover of oaken houses often speaks of them as “‘ black and white,” and applies 
_ to the surfaces of genuine old oak the same concoctions as the provincial builder uses 
in his efforts to make the strips of deal on a new brick house look like a “‘ Magpie 
House” of Cheshire. With me the reader will enjoy the vigour of Mr. Oliver’s 
condemnation. It would be difficult to write on this subject of old cottages 
without reference to other authorities who have striven in their interest. Thus we 
find the knowledge of Mr. Alfred Powell, Mr. C. F. Innocent and Mr. Nathaniel 
Lloyd gratefully recognised and quoted, and in addition to these gentlemen, Mr. 
- Oliver has also drawn from Mr. J. W. Messent, another writer who is helping to pre- 
serve the beauty of Rural England. He has given those who love the smaller 
_ buildings of traditional architecture a book in which the technique of the Norfolk 
- erafts is described. And to his description are added pen and ink drawings of 112 
selected examples. It cannot be said that Mr. Messent’s drawings have great merit, 
_ but they are certainly faithful topographical records, and, further, do well illustrate 
_ the kind of building of which he writes. Many people, when they look out for beauty in 
country buildings, turn aside from the later examples. This author wisely does not 
avoid these. He shows by his drawing and in his text that even as late as 1837 the 
nature of cottages was still influenced by medisval tradition, though in main form they 
no longer followed the custum. In this way he gives further proof, if we are set 
on continuing in country places the qualities of architecture which we have 
-Jearned to admire from association, that it is more important to use old trade methods 
_in walling and roofing than it is to copy the old plans and forms. __ 

_ The D.I.A. (Design & Industries Assgziation) Cautionary Gutde to St. Albans 
"illustrates the remaining beauties and tie recent besmirching of an old country town. 
It should be presented to every town councillor and every retail dealer in the land. I 
entreat some rich man to order that this be done. 

A. R. POWYS 
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DELIUS 


FTER the immediate excitement of the Delius Festival, it is now possible 
to make some kind of estimate of his work and to see how firmly it stands on _ 
the rare elevation to which Sir Thomas Beecham has brought it. We must — 
not be blinded by the popular applause. The sick, motionless figure of - 
Mr. Delius at the back of the hall was at each concert a certain target for an easy” 
adulation horrifying to the critic, however natural to his human sympathies ; and the 
whole chorus of the press invariably accepts any Beecham venture as a new epoch. 4 
By forcing this music to the level of Bach and Brahms, we are invited to apply to it the | 
same Critical tests as we should apply to the greatest, and, at the very beginning, we 
are brought up against the heart of the question. ‘a 
The whole progress of art has been towards a simplification of the human mind. 
The aim of every artist in whatever medium has always been to strip off what is — 
unnecessary to exact expression, to turn all the furious heat of craftsmanship and — 
imagination against vagueness or external effect. In other words, craftsmanship has 
got to have a good grip of the imagination, so that art may not degenerate into loose 
statements or flabby inconsequence. A study of any large score of Delius will discover 
a really remarkable number of loose statements, individually lovely but constructively 
inconsequent. In the Violin Concerto, for instance, there is almost no constructive © 
thought whatever. All the emotion is rhapsodical, with the result that reaction to it 
is also rhapsodical and therefore worthless. Phrase after phrase of a delicate, sensitive _ 
beauty sets the heart in a refined excitement, and at the end one has only the sensation 
of having opened bottle after bottle of miraculous scents, each dispelled by the next, 
and all dispelled by the fresh air. Compare it with one of the great violin concertos 
(since our standard is’ high). It is a little effeminate beside Brahms, a little vaporous 
beside Beethoven. Perhaps Max Bruch is more the level, since one has craftsmanship, 
the other, inspiration, but neither, the essential binding force to hold the two together. 
You will find rhapsody in more parts of Delius than the Violin Concerto, and you 
will find a parallel symptom of an indecisive mind in his affection for hidden choirs 
and songs to be sung “ off.”” Summer nights are all very well, but the kind of beauty 
which can be made by disseminating through a considerable body of work an atmos- 
phere of small gardens at night drenched in the familiar smell of stream and willow, 
the remoteness of someone singing by the reed-beds, is too easy and too dependent on © 
sentimental associations. Furthermore, it is broken up by the light, and any kind of _ 
art that has to glimmer in a dusk made tender only by vicarious romanticism is at _ 
best a small art, however moving it may seem at the small moments of life. 
Mr. Ernest Newman has something to say in the Sunday Times of the language of 
Delius, confuting the opinion of some that there is little to distinguish one Delius 
work from another. He backs his arguments by declaring that, if one judges merely _ 
from the special idiom of a composer, the same might be said of Wagner, Chopin, — 
Schumann, whomever you like. It might be said, but it would not be true. For the 
important point is not that each composer has a personal language, but that some 
composers have better and more generous languages than others. Consider, for 
example, the language of Brahms. There could never be a doubt in the mind of any- 
body that the Allegro Appassionato of the second Piano Concerto and the first Rhap- 
sody, op. 79, sprang from the same mind, but the simplicity of the language in which 
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each is written emphasizes their differences. There is no contortion of the simple 
chord so that it may have its outlines smudged for the sake of a small step away from 
the ordinary. Obviously, too, Brahms’s sense of energetic rhythm and sureness of 
melodic outline helps to divide the one work from the other. 

Then consider the Second Violin Sonata of Delius and his Harpsichord Dance, 
Here is a very different kettle of fish. Individually, each work has considerable 
beauty, sprung as evidently from the same mind, as the Brahms Rhapsody and the 
Brahms Concerto are sprung from the same mind. Yet there is a far shorter distance 
between them than in the Brahms examples, because Delius’s glowing, tremulous 
harmonies induce a universal vagueness which engulfs either work and brings it 
artificially close to the other. Far more variety can be dragged out of the common 
chord and its cousins than from the full resources of the twelve-tone scale, however 
inadequate the generally accepted ideas of harmonic freshness may seem when they 
are brought up against the scale of seventy-two degrees ; and Delius, by using luscious 
harmonies and melting (rather than freezing) discords in his mature work, gives a 
good excuse to those who complain of his little range of moods. What is more, he 
has next to no sense of rhythm. A 6/8 rhythm may be used sometimes to give a 
joyous impression, but the best composers can give a joyous impression equally well 
in common time. Likewise his habit of moving a whole orchestra together in heavy 
rhythmical passages is part of a system of scoring which has little elasticity. 

In such a short summary as this, it is impossible to mention separately any of his 
_ works, but it might be useful roughly to analyse one which is both short and typical, 
___ the Second Violin Sonata, so as to see how it brings out the principal characteristics 
of his style as I see them, and as I have tried to summarize them—the weakness of 
rhythm and construction, beauty of individual phrases, use of chords to set a mood, 
rhapsody instead of concise statement. 

The sonata is in one movement, divided between two themes and also united by 
various catch-phrases which run through the three tempo divisions. The piano 
throughout is treated clumsily, except in the slow section ; in the Vivace sections it 
galumphs in a loud trundle over the keys or thins out unexpectedly for a bar or two, 
_ as though the composer were not quite sure how to keep it in control. The violin 
part, which, like all Delius’s violin writing, is in debt to Mr. Sammons, has all the 
_ fun: it leads the melody from beginning to end, alone on an isolated plane, up to 

which the piano sometimes looks in the conventional and rather forced ‘‘ imitations,” 
usual to sonata form, but below which the piano has generally to be contented with 
emphasizing the strenuous passages or setting a dump of notes underneath the 
melody. 

The first theme is smooth and simple, of a fine beauty, but after a dozen bars or so 
comes a loose and unnecessary set of harmonic slides, emasculating to the tune, and 
a waste of time in so short a work, where notes for notes’ sake ought firmly to 
be cut out. Then comes the first catch-phrase, leading to the second tune. An 

_F natural in the second bar is one of those twists by which Delius so often puts 
harmony out of joint, but next time he forgets about it and the remainder of the work 
is built out of these two tunes, the lento section being made principally out of the latter, 
rhapsodized, and set to heavy chords, but treated with a remote loveliness, and the 
finale out of the two combined. This cyclic treatment ought to make a better unity of 
the sonata than it does, yet all the time one is irritated by a certain mechanical dryness 
in the working-out, a false smoothness which never makes one forget that every 
button is being strained by a pair of themes which long to break away from the 
composer’s excellent intentions. In the end, rhapsody has won, lovely sound is lost 
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to the memory because it has been used without any necessary thought. In fact the 
peaks of this music are comfortably reached by the lift. ‘ 
Picking holes in vulnerable stuff is, however, a mean occupation, and nothing 
could be less gracious than to deny a very considerable merit to a composer who has 
only lately received proper recognition in England, and who might not yet have 
received it had not this sentimental nation chosen to consider as a typical English 
genius one who has less British blood in his veins than Donizetti. It is always a tempta- 
tion when indiscriminate praise is being thrown, copious and bright as confetti, at a 
public figure, to cut oneself off from the admirers : in this case, the admirers have 
every excuse to show an uncritical spirit and to judge the composer rather by his 
physical sufferings than by his mental accomplishment. And the genuine beauties of 
this music are of a kind to flatter the man in the street by their just-sufficient remote- 
ness. It does not need a great intellectual leap to be conscious of the beauties of 
Delius for those who already are conscious of the beauties of Barrie. The apparently 
inaccessible peaks of either can usually be reached by a lift—a short-cut ; whereas the 
austerer graces of Bach or Milton cannot be known without something of Bach or 
Milton in the seeker’s own mind. One can encompass Delius ; by the very greatest 
art oneself is encompassed. Nevertheless, there is a welcome place in music for 
Eventyr, for the Piano Concerto (which gives me more satisfaction than any other 
of his large-scale works) and for Brigg Fair, and I have no doubt that place can be 
made for a great deal more, especially for a few of the songs. Yet the value of all that 
Delius has written is the value of a plain road suddenly made beautiful by an ambushed 
fog, quick to soften the lights until one can only make a guess at their real hardness, 
quick to take away the core of everything, or at least to muffle it in a loose conceal- 
ment, shifting and mysterious. Over the hill the road becomes clear, and at once 
unlovely. In the same way, when Delius comes quite out into the open, he is at his 
worst. The Shelley settings, for example, are as bad as they can be ; and it is in the 
half-expressed emotions of the Walk to the Paradise Garden or in the latter part of 
the first Dance Rhapsody that he solves a personal problem. Is it ungenerous to suggest 
that he cannot certainly formulate his emotions, is not perfectly sure of his own 
emotions ? The choice of words in the Mass of Life, and in many of the songs rather 
support this view—that Delius has an inherent disability to get to the root of the 
matter. If this is true, it will explain why, although he can always see Beauty, and 
often touch her, he can never quite succeed in ravishing her away, and why therefore, 
he can never again deserve six concerts entirely to himself. No one will deny that he 
is head and shoulders above any living composer except Strauss : no one, in the years 
to come, will place him beside Handel, Brahms or another of the inevitably great. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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THE MAN WHO LOST HIMSELF. By Ossert Srrwett. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
THE HAWBUCKS. By Joun Maserietp. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


N his preface to The Man Who Lost Himself Mr. Osbert Sitwell explains that he 

had originally intended to call his book The Man Who Found Himself, but that, 
on discovering that another novel was just about to be published under the latter 
title, he had changed that of his novel to the former. Well, one reflects, how every- 
thing is ordered for the best in this world! The Man Who Lost Himself is far more 
descriptive of what happened to Tristram Orlander than was the other version of the 
title. Tristram lost himself so completely that even his old friends and associates 
lost him too. It is true that the Tristram Orlander he became (after the change) was 
the successful, monied darling of the great public—as photographed in yachting 
cap, etc., on the Riviera—and this might in irony be termed his finding of his ultimate 
self ; but it is clear that, for the author, the real Tristram is the uncompromising, 
fiery youth of the first half of the book ; and the successful Tristram is the sham one. 
Of course, Mr. Sitwell was also referring to the strange ‘‘ ghost ” scenes in which 
his hero’s later life is framed. ‘Tristram, suffering from torn nerves after a 
disappointing love-affair, sees, in a hotel bed-room in Granada (where he has 


: gone on a holiday in quest of health and tranquillity), the image of himself as an 


“6 


elderly, well-preserved, worldly and obviously ‘ successful” man and faints from 


_ the shock : in the same hotel years later as an elderly, well-preserved and successful 
__ man, he is surprised by the entrance of a visitor whom he perceives to be his young 


self—and this time the shock kills him. 
This is a rough idea of the foundations upon which the story is built, A description 


of the way in which it is built is a much more difficult matter. Mr. Sitwell writes entirely 
as an historian: he invents no conversations, but simply relates the facts, as the 


history of the War of the Roses might be related. The writing is uniformly even and. 


__ restrained, at times beautiful, never banal, but sometimes (the effect of this unbroken 
— even flow) it is undoubtedly soporific. Mr. Sitwell would gain much if he chose his 


epithets better and used fewer of them. Punctuation in fact, an art in itself, might 


_ well have been employed to accentuate and point the attention when all human 
- exclamation and expression has been left out. A sentence, however perfect, lasting 
_ for thirty-two lines is apt to be one that is either never comprehended or has to be 
- laboriously re-read—whichever way we elect to treat it, our interest is thereby 
 slackened and tired. To re-read, in this case, is usually worth while, but time is 


short. The character of Tristram also never emerges enough to be quite as interesting 
as the scenes he passes through. His impressions of Spain, the largest part of the book, 


are vividly and convincingly told : they give one a far better idea of a visit to Spain 


than of the man who visited it. On the other hand, the terrific calculating personality 
of Ursula (the famous beauty to whom Tristram capitulates) is a real creation that one 


gees alive and whole from the start : 


. . . she regarded herself and her life as a work of art, and to the perfection of their 
design she had sacrificed many things and must sacrifice many more. 

With an intellect altogether uncommon, and of an unusual kind in her sex, she had _ 
chosen a little to neglect it, except in as far as it helped her to enjoy life and to minister to 
her vanity by a show of knowledge and memory. . . . To her, art and literature were 
only means to an end ; this end being to crush out of every year of life its fullest, finest, 


ultimate aroma. 
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So she sacrifices Tristram to the necessities of this “‘ design in the fabric of her life,” 
and marries a rich young lordling. One hates her ; but one sees her existing all too 
well. One sees, also, the host of Tristram’s friends, hangers-on, and relations. Though 
never bored by a minute description of any one of them, we are delightfully entertained 
by the image of the whole menagerie of them that is conjured up in a few pages of 
clever, satirical discussion on the effects of them on his character. 

So far as the central narrative is concerned it might have been told as a short story 
in three sections—in the second, by the way, the climax (the hour’s real reunion of 
Lady Drayling and the old Orlander) is shirked, probably because the author did not 
know what they said to each other. The rest is diary and essay and reverie—padding, . 
but such good padding that the reader forgives it, though he might prefer it by itself 
rather than as interruption to a story. Some pages are enchanting : especially those, 
towards the end, which muse over Eton, Windsor and a young poet’s dreams. Here 


Mr. Sitwell writes from the heart and not only as a painstaking connoisseur and 


craftsman; and the result is beautiful. This is the best book Mr. Sitwell has written. 
A “ hawbuck,” according to the Oxford Dictionary, is an “ unmannerly lout ” 
or a “ country bumpkin ” ; unless one knows this one is left, at the end of Mr. Mase- 
field’s book, still guessing at the implication of the title. After looking it up one per- 
ceives that the hawbucks are the half-dozen or so of young men whose “‘ six male hearts 
beat fast as they watched the lovely mouth” (of Carrie Harridew) “bite into a sugary 
cake, and then, with exquisite grace, lick the happy crumb away that lingered on her 
finger-tip ” ; and who, in between their days in the hunting field, take it in turns to 
propose, or “ pop,” to the lady. This, in a nutshell, is the complete plot. The 
arrival, at the beginning of the book, of George Childrey (the “ ne’er do well ” of the 
three Childrey brothers) from the far West, to take up his estates, on the sudden 
death of his father and elder brother, merely starts the ball rolling ; it gives it no 
impetus. The claims of George to this time-honoured, decorative description are, 
indeed, completely problematical. “‘'The Childrey brothers had never agreed. 
Dick had always been over-bearing and bullying ; George had always been looked on 
as the ne’er do well ; and Nick was the model son who got all the prizes : not quite 
such a model, George thought, for all the outward success.” How neat, that ‘‘ looked 
on ” is !—in two words Mr. Masefield shows us how much to believe of that ! And, 
as a matter of fact, we never do believe it. From the moment George arrives on the 
scene he is a very model of propriety and good sense : his heart of gold shines out in 
every situation. Still, to be described as “‘ the ne’er do well of the family” is such a 
help to a hero when it is so obvious that his two other brothers are the real rotters. 
However, this interesting contrast is never made much of. George continues in his 
path of honesty and Nick in his only half-hinted at path of subtlety ; but they never 
clash—even when Nick wins the prize that the six male hearts beat for, George finds 
a better consolation-prize immediately after. 
George remembered Carrie, as a “ long-necked, giggling girl.” But “ now the long- 
necked girl had become a swan,” and : . 
He looked into the most beautiful face he had ever seen : he neither blanched nor cried 
“ Ha,” like Chaucer’s hero, but was stricken to the heart for the first time in his life, so 
that his breath was taken from him. 
Very soon after that he is hard at work rolling the tennis lawn for her. : 
“You do roll well, George.” 
“Yes, don’t I?” he said. 


“You keep such very straight lines, just as though they’d been ruled. However do you 
manage it ?” 
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A very promising beginning by a practised flirt, you would say ; but you would be 
wrong. When asked how she passed her day, by the mother of a prospective candidate 
for her hand, she describes herself thus :—* I dig,” Carrie said, “‘ When I’m not 
district visiting, or giving Sunday School lessons, or practising some new songs for 
a concert, or entertaining, I dig in the garden, or weed in the garden, or spud plain- 
tains, or grub up white clover from the tennis-courts. In the winter I hunt about 
once a fortnight . . . in the summer I play tennis (whenever I’m not weeding). 
I’m like the old horse in Watts’s picture— A simple life of unregarded toil.’ ” 

Still, when this candidate is mobilised to help in the garden, with George, she 
begins at once : 


“You do dig well, Mr. Cothill. And plant well, too... 


“It is kind of you, Mr. Cothill, to spare me all this blue laconia, and the gregsonia, 
f00.° 2. 


Of quite another kind is Carrie’s next suitor, the son of a decayed gentleman, now 
a race-horse trainer. This is the way the talk goes in their world. The father finds 
Edwyn (known as Nob) “ potting at rabbits’’: 


“ Edwyn, my dear boy,” he said, ‘ will you take the trap into Talchester, to meet the 
12.40 to bring out Sir Whitacre ?” 
“Oh hell,” the dear boy said. “‘ Surely you can meet your beastly friends yourself.” 
He goes to find his younger brother named Hyacinthus, but called ‘“‘ Bob” : 
“Up you get, Bob,” Nob said. ‘‘ You’ve got to go into Talchester to meet old Corpse 
Face by the 12.40.” 
“The hell I have. Who says so ?”’ Bob answered. 
“‘T say so, and the governor says so.” 
“Well, you can both go to hell, then,” Bob said. 
“No lip. Out you get, now.” 
“‘ The hell with out I get. Where the hell’s Bunny ? ” 
** How the hell do I know?” ... “‘ Hop it. And you'll get hell if you keep Corpse 
Face waiting, remember.” 
“Oh, hell,”’ Bob said, rising to his feet. “‘ This is the one bit of ratting I’ve had this 
month.” 
And he goes off to find his younger brother Ermytage, known as “ Bunny.” Thus is 
the atmosphere of decayed gentility delicately conveyed. 
Meanwhile, the priest who has tried his luck, and not only been refused by Carrie, 
but definitely so by her remarkable father—the “ old rogue bull ” as he is called— 
returns, in spite of this, in a pitiable condition. . . . “‘ every other thing about him 


_ made him look like an ill-kept corpse that has been rained upon”: 


“ Miss Harridew,”’ he said, “‘ I have not eaten since we met, nor rested. Natheless, I 
wrestled in prayer for my flock, and spoke a word to them this Christ’s day. The devil 
tempted me : I was sore driven : and I fell yesterday. Yea, I lied, I denied my longing, 
thinking to cloak it in a fine name.” 


.. Carrie replies, very kindly, that she’d sooner he didn’t. But he insists : 
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“|. . Be not deceived, God was not mocked. Now, therefore, I come to declare the truth. 
I am a carnal man with all the lusts of the natural Adam. . . . You shall have no trouble 
from me... . Natheless I shall have trouble, exceeding trouble. . . . You shall go 
your path, which is not Christ’s, untouched of the Eternal. I shall go mine among the 
hovels of the Hope, in the bestiality of my heart.” 


Only half an hour after this scene the door opens again and Carrie is faced by 
another suitor of a very different character. 
Enter Vaughan. He offers her a mount for the next meet ; she refuses it. 


2A 
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“‘ You’ve got a will of your own, my little Carrie.” 
“‘ Kindly do not call me that,” she said. eal 
“What, not my little Carrie ? I jolly well shall though. And, what’s more, I'll sing it, 


too ... I love you from the least little golden curl to your little pink toe-nails.”  “ Mr. 
Vaughan, that is enough : now let me pass. Open the door.” “Oh, temper, temper, 


he said, “‘ See how an angry blush becomes that cheek.” 


Fortunately, whenever any situation threatens to become embarrassing it is invariably 
interrupted by the entrance of some one. As this happens almost every three or four 
pages one gets the impression of a vast maze of passages entirely peopled by eaves- 
droppers waiting for the cue to enter. Vaughan pursues his wooing in this fashion 
till he forces himself into the young lady’s bed-room, or the room that he thinks is 
hers ; but all to no avail, she will not have him though he assures her: “ You like 
a master: like it as much as I like holding you.” . . . “ I'll let you go when you 
begin to realise who’s the master.” Even this does not win her. 

Next comes the long-haired, untidy, poetic son of the canon. He “ falls on his knees, 
adoring her, at a distance of some three yards’. From this position he talks for three 
pages, in this wise : 

“Oh, Carrie, you are so much too white to live in this squirearchy, this agrestic 
kakistocracy ! Come with me into the real world among the beautiful people really 
worth knowing. You have not really lived yet : but I can teach you to live : I can give you 
life : I consecrate my days to leading you by the hand into your fuller nature. Come with 
one who understands what a real marriage should be : two hand-in-hand, but one gazing 
at a star.” 


Still she will not. And though two more are yet to “‘ pop,” in their own phraseology, 
Carrie remains unshaken to the end. It is not until the great George himself does his 
own “‘ popping ” that it is discovered that she is all the time engaged to the “‘ dark 
horse,” Nick. George discovers an affinity in a person known as “ Maid” or 
“Mad ” Margaret, who lives in Hope Goneaway, makes her living by selling brushes 
at the fairs, copies Michael Angelo’s script to improve her handwriting, and is the 
illegitimate daughter of the “ old rogue bull.” All the place-names are interesting 
and descriptive, but perhaps Pinch-belly Bottom is the best. The various meets of 
hounds are described in minute detail and alternate with the proposal scenes, but are 
more convincing in character. Mr. Masefield should stick to fox-hunting, which he 
understands, and leave characterisation, which he does not understand, alone. 


J. E.S. ARROWSMITH 
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MEDL#VAL CULTURE. By Kart Vosstrr. Constable. 2 volumes. 31s. 6d. 
DANTE. By T. S. Extor. Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d. 
THESE SAD RUINS. By SacuHevereLy, SrtwELLt. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


“ JT DON’T know how it is,” remarks The Honourable Mr. Listless, ‘“‘ but Dante 
never came in my way till lately. I never had him in my collection, and if I had 


had him I should not have read him. But I find he is growing fashionable, and I am 


_ afraid I must read him some wet morning.” Mr. Listless might make such an obser- 


vation to-day in a great many places besides Nightmare Alley, for Dante is again 
having a fashionable revival, and an intellectual one at the same time, apparently. 
Herr Vossler has produced a very complete and absorbing book on the Divina 
Commedia, a book which his translation has chosen deceptively to rechristen, for it 
does not pretend to be a survey of medieval culture except in so far as that culture 
makes a background for Dante. It is not easy reading, and it demands a copy of Dante 
to be read with it, so that the imagination clutches at such straws, mostly apart from 


the subject, as are given from time to time. The second volume is very much the 


easier. It arranges the intellectual background, beginning at the dissolution of the 


_ Byzantine exarchate, a date which can be taken as the beginning of the modern world, 
_ the final break with ancient things as a living force. 


This dark, uneasy period is full of good things, such as Bishop Luitprand’s brilliant 
remark in the Antapodosis : “‘ The Italians always wish to have two masters, so that 


_ they can control the one through his fear of the other.”’ Conquerors abounded, sadly 
- weakened now by time. Who thinks of Arbogast or the noisy Gothic Kings ? It 


- was an age in which creation was impossible. Those who survived at all were existing 
_ so hard, so energetically all the time that they had not a moment in which to live : or, 
- if they looked about them, the world must have been pleasantly concrete. The face 
_ of the country was either lit up with fires and loud with expedition and reprisal, or 
_ solitary and therefore alarming. In neither case was there an inducement to produce 
anything except bare records or little fantasies, nor were there any settled criteria 
_ which might have helped to make production easy. Rome must have been remoter to 
_ the middle ages than it is to us, and Greece a legend, in those centuries before Dante 


appeared with a complete and more modern native intelligence than anyone has 


acquired with six hundred more years to shape him. | 
It is almost impossible to make any picture of the middle ages, or to see them exactly 


| through the jolly haze in which they were hidden by William Morris. Ruskin, who 


_(we must face the fact) was more often than not perfectly right in his opinions, had a 


_ better idea of them, but only of their aesthetic side, the side that has become horrible 


_ by bad imitations. On the whole I am inclined to think that Mr. Sitwell has a sharper 


(5 


vision of the times than they, though we are only allowed occasional glimpses of what 
he sees. And the more one understands of the times, the more extraordinary do the 
achievements seem, the more fantastically out of place the great men. ‘There is no 
reason whatever for Dante : there is no reason for Giotto, or for the Crusades. The 


glories of the Middle Ages are never an integral part of them, but wonders stuck on, 
_ marvels thrown in the most devil-may-care way on to the surface, as though God had a 


handful of miracles and chucked them into these centuries as carelessly as one might 
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throw a handful of pennies on the table. So all the erudition of Herr Vossler fails to 
explain Dante’s existence, and Mr. Eliot has not tried, Indeed, the truest remark in 
his little book is only indirectly about the subject: 


The experience of a poem is the experience both of a moment and of a lifetime. It is very 
much like our intenser experiences of other human beings. There is a first, or an early 
moment which is unique, of shock and surprise, even of terror (ego dominus tuus); a 
moment which can never be forgotten, but which is never repeated integrally ; and yet 
which would become destitute of significance if it did not survive in a larger whole of 
experience ; which survives inside a deeper and a calmer feeling. The majority of poems 
one outgrows and outlives, as one outgrows and outlives the majority of human passions : 
Dante’s is one of those which one can only just hope to live up to at the end of life. 


The rest of Mr. Eliot’s book is merely an account of how he wrestled with Dante, 
and what beauties he drew from the wrestling. It does not pretend to be more than a 


light sketch, and I do not suppose that it will be very helpful to others, but it is inter-- 


esting all the same. 

Far more important than either of these two books, however, is Mr. Sitwell’s 
These Sad Ruins, the second part of his trilogy, The Gothick North. It is not aneasy 
book to write about : out of it one could demonstrate convincing methods both of how 
to write prose and how not to write prose. Much of it is contorted, much obscure, but 
much is so beautiful that one can forgive the faults of the rest. So far it is difficult to 
see how the complete trilogy will fit together ; synthesis is not Mr. Sitwell’s strongest 
point and there are a good many ends left bare and incomplete in the two first volumes. 
Of the Corders, for instance, a middle-aged present-day brother and sister, more 


could have been made, for it was an inspiration to fit their minds over the medizval 


period like a lens, refracting the ancient world through a modern consciousness. Yet 
digressions switch their conversations into one irrelevancy after another, looking 
always southwards until at last the north is forgotten and Italy creeps back, confident 
that Mr. Sitwell cannot long forget her. The crusaders’ castles are described with a 
fine imagination. In them there is something of Italy ; a torrid, fervent atmosphere 
lays about them. Thus, of Beauvoir : 


The heroic trumpets had an apostolic fervour behind their frightening din ; armour 
shone as bright as feathers ; the phalanxes of spears were thick woods and each tree had 
been dipped in a cold and deathless light that never left it ; the hard, sharp cliffs beyond 
the burnt plain looked at dawn and sunset as though some strong and terrible liquid had 
been thrown at them, they became ribbed and took on the shape of shadows, till these 
long, thin ghosts would rise up and walk away from their posts, following, it would seem, 
the retreating clouds that went down to the horizon so as to leave a bare and empty night 
above, a night deep and appalling in its staring, eyeless depth, and made even more 
sinister by the starlight. The battlements were of burnt clay and the sentinels dreaded an 
iron footfall and a giant, metal man upon the ramparts ; but this phantom might be there 
for their protection as much as to destroy them, for they thought the Apocalypse was 
near, and it must be allowed its shadows to throw before it. 


Yet the paragraph immediately before this genuine evocation of an arid sulphurous 


waste, denies what is to come, and, grammatically, would serve as a good method of 
how not to write prose : 


Beauvoir may have been a strong crag above a salt and waste land, but there is 
no need to insist upon its realism when the brackish river, hardly running in its 
bed of stones, could make silver and perpetual music. The reeds, with no river god 
and his men to symbolize their green plenty, sang of the tawny or gypsy end to these 
blond and fair-haired vapourings, and its voice raised up a hundred mirages to deceive 
them and cheat their fancies. The conquered Saracens and their struck pavilions would 
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surrender the sloe-eyed beauties that the mind could conjecture out of those far-off Indian 
and Caucasian vales. 


This is both clumsy and meaningless. The picture is destroyed almost before it is 
created ; and throughout the book there is an uncertainty of manner, a certain hesi- 
tancy of creation, now bursting out full and real, now trickling emptily, concealing a 


| ste core under a great clump of words, refusing to use one epithet where two, 
will do. 


Yet, at the end of the book, in spite of a good deal of irritation by the way, one has a 


clear view of the author’s intentions and a firm recognition of their fulfilment, so long 
as one has done that usually neglected duty and read the words. For glancing casually 
at the pattern of a sentence and running nimbly on from page to page is impossible in 
so closely written a work : yet if it is given the trouble it deserves, the obscurities, 
leaps of thought, digressions, sort themselves out as easily as the different parts of a 
poem resolve into a feeling, a sensation of the mind inexpressible in words. So what 
Mr. Sitwell conveys is not the facts of medizval life, art and thought, but the atmo- 
sphere which to-day envelopes them, the wonder of our age at the strange blind life of 
those ages, and at the tremendous lights which strangely pierced their blindness. The 
facts are, after all, of no importance. Arbogast is well forgotten, Bishop Luitprand’s 
_€pigrams are faded and hollow as the beauties of Marcabru or Giraut de Boinelph. 
_ Even for Dante there is little more to be said : his loveliness is intact, comment and 
interpretation can neither harm or help it. But beyond all personalities and beyond all 
my province of literary criticism is the imaginative essence of the middle ages, just as 
in all ages there is some fluid atmosphere which pours itself into the mind, made 
‘partly of remembered concrete scraps, but still more of that which we call the spirit 
of the times. If, therefore, we can catch a picture made of a glimpse of towers, an 
echo of bells, a rather ludicrous battle with swords that might be steel or wood, a 
flowery pasture and a flock of geese, we are taking more of the middle ages into 
_ ourselves than by reading Beowulf, the Romance of the Rose, or what you will, however 
_bookishly and with whatever intelligence: . 


- The horizon trembled with towers, and the air shook with bells. The northern woods 


_ that up till now had held nothing more lively than wolf or bear flowered into the strangest 


blossoms of romance. A universal desire for beauty passed itself over even the smallest 


- details of life, so that nothing was left untouched by it and even the scratchings on the 


wall of a prison, drawn in damp darkness with perhaps nothing more serviceable than the 


nail of a finger, possess exactly the same characteristics and ingredients of style as the 


highest masterpieces that the age could accomplish. 


Whether the picture is exactly true or not does not matter tous. The spirit of those 
times as it has been distilled during successive times has made the picture what it is, 


“now faithfully reproduced. — 


Pr 
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CHINESE LITERATURE 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION. By Dr. RICHARD WILHELM. 


Translated by JoaN JosHua. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


OLD BUDDHA: THE EMPRESS TZU HSI. By Princess Der Linc. Bodley — 


Head. 12s. 6d. 


DREAM OF THE RED CHAMBER. Translated and Adapted by CxI-CHEN 


Wane. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


THE GAME OF WEI-CHI. By Count DanizLE Pecorini and Tone Suu. Long- 
man. 3s. 6d. 


W ITH the appearance of every new history of China, whether cultural or political, 
/ it becomes more evident that modern historiographical methods are not those 
by which order is to be evolved from so desperate a chaos. A return to the 
broader, more leisurely, less impersonal manner of the eighteenth and nineteenth 


— 
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centuries is absolutely necessary if Chinese History is not always to present the © 


appearance of an impenetrable jungle of disconnected facts and dates, a maelstrém of 
unrememberable names, of ill-defined personalities that emerge for a moment, then 
sink once more into the bloody whirlpool from which each succeeding dynasty is 
born. Compression is fatal when applied to so long and so tempestuous a story : it is 
only in expansion that it is possible to perceive those logical sequences of events, 
movements, influences, which do exist somewhere beneath the confusion, and which, 
when properly stressed, lend coherence and significance to what otherwise it is im- 
possible to regard as anything but senseless sound and fury. 

Dr. Wilhelm’s Short History of Chinese Civilization is a fine example of the dele- 
terious effects of compression. Short History of Chinese Civilization is a contradiction 
in terms, for Chinese Civilization is so vast, so complex, its sources so shrouded in the 
dimness of ages, that to attempt a record of it in the space of five hundred pages would 
be ridiculous were it not positively reprehensible. It has resulted in this instance in 
an entire distortion of perspective ; all sense of proportion is lost. The complicated 
upheavals which ushered every dynasty in and out are necessarily recounted in some 
detail, because it was precisely at such periods that the Chinese intellect was most 
active. There is not room to tell the full story of the peaceful and brilliant middle 
years which all dynasties have enjoyed, in which their peculiar cultures flowered and 
bore fruit. So the political parts of the book consist of a continuous record of rebel- 
lions, massacres and famines, an appalling hurly-burly in which it seems impossible 
that any civilization at all could survive. All things considered, I do not suppose that 
China has suffered more war than has Europe, though her wars were always horribly 
devastating ; she has certainly enjoyed more and longer periods of peace. One other 
point is the use of Dr. Karlgren’s system of transliteration. Surely the time has come 
when European Sinologues should decide upon an universal system and adhere to it? 
In England it is usual to employ the system invented by Wade. In Germany and 
Scandinavia Dr. Karlgren is now most generally followed. France has her own method, 
and Italy still another. This all makes for confusion. Let either Wade or Karlgren 
triumph. The French and Italian systems are infinitely less satisfactory and could, 
were it not for petty parochialism, with the greatest advantage be scrapped. It does 
not very much matter whether we write Lao-tzu, Lao-tsi, Lao-tse, but for heaven’s 
sake let it be one of them and not all three. 
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One of the most interesting things in Chinese civilization is the survival, often, it is 
true, in a modified form, of prehistoric customs. Nothing ever seems to die, it is 
merely twisted and adapted. Thus, for instance, Matriarchy, the earliest form of 
government, 1s preserved to this day in the Chinese home. The very names, “ Middle 
Kingdom,” “ Black-haired Peoples,” ‘‘ Sons of Han,” applied to the Empire and its 
inhabitants, are significant in the light of early history. These survivals, of course, are 
i great part responsible for the “ sleeping dragon ” and similar legends of atrophy 
so dear to the Occidental mind. Dr. Wilhelm has given this fact its due weight and 
has reconstructed primitive conditions and manners from the hints given in suc- 
ceeding ages. He combats, and very rightly, Spengler’s ridiculous dictum that every- 
thing before the succession of the Han dynasty is of merely zoological interest. The 
legendary and traditional in Chinese history is of the very first importance when it is 
considered that the whole of the Confucian system of ethics and politics is based upon 
a consecrated and idealised past, and that innovations and revolutions have always 
been justified and regulated by precedent. Even the republican government set up in 
Ig11 was modelled upon the Kung-ho regency at the end of the Chou dynasty (circa 
842) and actually took its name from it. 

The study of the past achievements of their race has occupied the Chinese from a 
very early date, and it is astonishing that their rulers have never appeared to be capable 
of profiting by the lamentable examples, of their predeccessors upon the Dragon 

Throne. The same evils inherent in Palace life, corruption, eunuch and female in- 
fluence, degeneration, afflicted every Imperial family from the Han to the Ch’ing, 
undermined and eventually destroyed them. With the late dynasty the rot set in at 
the death of the greatest of the Ch’ing Emperors, Ch’ien Lung. His successor, a 
disagreeable Pecksniff, inveighed ceaselessly and passionately against the ‘“‘ Rats and 
Foxes,”’ a classical synonym for the Eunuchs which infested the Palaces, but with no 
effect. It seemed impossible to stop the rot once it had begun, the vested interests were 
too great. Corruption spread like a cancer in such a society, and from the early years 
of the nineteenth century it was obvious to all but the Imperial Clan itself that the 
Great Pure Dynasty had forfeited the Mandate of Heaven and was doomed to follow 
the Ming, the Sung and the T’ang into the ordered limbo of the Historical Records. 
That it survived until 1911, and that when it did fall it fell to utter ruin, is directly 
due to the woman who is the subject of Princess Der Ling’s somewhat lurid memoir. 
‘Tzu Hsi, as she later became, was the daughter of an Imperial Clansman holding a 
prefecture in Anhui, and entered the household of the Emperor Hsien-Feng in 1852 
-as concubine. of the third rank. By good fortune she became the mother of his only 
child, and, being strong-willed and ambitious, acquired great influence over her semi- 
paralytic, and altogether feeble, master. When, in 1860, worn out with debaucheries 
and the shame and exhaustion of his precipitate flight before the ominous Lord 
Elgin, Hsien-Feng “‘ departed for the Yellow Springs,” she naturally assumed con- 
trol of affairs. No better account of the life of the Empress Dowager, Motherly, 
‘Auspicious, Orthodox, Heaven-blessed, Prosperous, All-nourishing, Brightly-mani- 
fest, Calm, Sedate, Perfect, Long-lived, Respectful, Reverend, Worshipful, Ilustri- 
ous and Exalted (to quote her official title) is available than that by Backhouse and 
Bland. Her life knew many vicissitudes ; she was twice in danger of assassination ; 
twice she saw her palaces looted and in flames ; twice she fled “ with dust-covered 
head ” before the Barbarian. But she was a woman of the greatest courage and of an 
extraordinary mental calibre. If she lived and schemed but for the day, at least she 
recognised it. She had few illusions, and none about the parlous state of her country. 
Princess Der Ling’s book is likely to excite little enthusiasm in the breasts of the 
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historians. It is written in a very hysterical style and bristles with the most childish 
and palpable inaccuracies. She sets off at once with an elaborate fairy tale concerning 
the Dowager’s early years. It is inconceivable that she does not know what is a well- 
established fact, that Tzu Hsi’s father died when she was only three years old. ‘The 
villain of the piece is, of course, the infamous chief Eunuch Li Lien-Ying ; the hero 
that remarkable character the Manchu General Jung Lu, a man to whom Europe owes 
a very real debt of gratitude. However untrustworthy from an historical point of view 
the book may be, it would be a mistake to dismiss it as a mere piece of cheap sensation- 
alism. The Princess was treated in a peculiarly intimate and confidential way by her 
Imperial Mistress, and associated for several years with many of the chief actors upon 
the stage of dynastic politics. She can, and for those who are able to read between her 
lines does, throw quite a good deal of light upon transactions to the accurate knowledge 
of which no European can ever hope to attain. She gives one a glimpse into the elabor- 
ate life lived behind the immense walls of the Purple City, and that in itself helps to 
explain much of what is always likely to remain mysterious. 

The Novel in China has always existed under a cloud. Until very recently it did 
not even rank as literature, and it has never received serious attention from Chinese 
litterateurs. Dream of the Red Chamber, which has been issued in a translation very 
drastically abridged, by Mr. Chi-Chen Wang, is one of the most famous, and was 
written in the eighteenth century. In its present form it is not an impressive, or a very 
amusing work, and compares unfavourably with Mr. Waley’s translation of the Tale 
of Genjt. Its main interest lies in the realistic picture it affords of the life led by mem- 
bers of an aristocratic Chinese family, and in the fact that it is, rather vaguely, auto- 
biographical. 

Messrs. Longmans Green should be congratulated upon their attempt to introduce 
to this country a game which has for centuries employed, and, if legend speaks true, 
turned many of the best brains in China. Wei-chi, I feel, is a game into whose origins 
some expert should immediately enquire. It is ascribed, as so many things are, to the 
legendary Emperor Yao, who flourished in the second millennium B.C. Certainly it was 
well known to Confucius. It may have, indeed probably has, an abstruse philosophic 
meaning, but more probably still it symbolises the courses of early Chinese history. 
The board is divided into North, South, East and West quarters, and the object is to 
occupy as many places as possible ; this points to sources in the early colonising period. 
Another object is to surround and absorb a settlement of the opponent’s men, and in- 
corporate it in one’s own territory, and this is exactly what happened in the time of the 
Warring Feudal States, the larger states swallowing the smaller until only one was 
left. In China Wei-Chi is considered to be a more intellectual game than Chess. The 
possible combinations are far more numerous. The game is to be demonstrated in 
several of the big shops, and it is to be hoped that it will succeed. 


ROBERT TUNSTILL 
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THE EARL OF HALSBURY. By A. Witson Fox. Chapman & Hall. 30s. 
LORD LANSDOWNE. By Lorp Newton. Macmillan. 25s. 
LIVINGSTONE. By the Rev. R. J. Campsett, D.D. Benn. 215. 


THREE PERSONAL RECORDS OF THE WAR. By R. H. Mottram, JoHN 
_ Easton and Eric Parrripce. Scholartis Press. 155. 


THE WET FLANDERS PLAIN. By Henry WILLIAMSON. Faber & Faber. 5S. 
_ THE WEARY ROAD. By Cuartes Doure. Murray. 6s. 
~ PLAIN TALES FROM FLANDERS. By P. B. Crayton. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


2 4 Be melancholy task of taking leave of our elder statesmen, as one by one they 
_ i quit the stage, is not made pleasanter by the contemplation of their many 
_ virtues—virtues of a kind which is now both rare and little regarded. It is not only 
_ that you cannot imagine the names of Lansdowne or Halsbury being connected with 
any “ scandal,” or any shabby political intrigue. It is not only that they were not in 

_ the habit of granting interviews to newspapers, or of writing highly paid articles to 
_- appear in the popular press next door to some gabble about the length of flappers’ 
_ skirts. These are but negative virtues. It is certainly not that either of them was a 
__ better orator, or, perhaps, a wiser statesman than many we have, and shall hope again 
_ to have, with us. It is rather a private than a public quality which we so much regret— 

a dignity and urbanity—which may have been due to a thousand different things, but 
is not unfairly attributed, at any rate in part, to their system of education. 

_ It happens, for instance, that Lord Lansdowne and Lord Halsbury, men so widely 
different in temperament and opinions, were both of them excellent classical scholars. 
_ Lord Halsbury could not only write but speak, with ease and fluency, in Latin, or 
_ Greek, or even Hebrew. This, I admit, was unusual. He never quite realised how 

few people shared his accomplishment. On one occasion, wishing to offer a judgeship 
__to a barrister who was on holiday in Ireland, and being anxious to avoid prying eyes 
~ in the small local post-office, he telegraphed at some length in Latin, stating the 
_ circumstances and demanding an immediate reply. The unfortunate barrister, who 
_ could understand no more than that some appointment was being offered to him, 
_ would probably have missed the great opportunity of his career if it had not happened 
_ that his son arrived that very day from Harrow for the holidays. Between them they 
_ concocted a Latin answer which was just sufficiently intelligible, but ‘‘ caused the 
_ Lord Chancellor to laugh till the tears rolled down his cheeks.”’ Lord Lansdowne was 
more modest : it was only by accident that his friend, Mr. C. W. James, discovered 
_ that in later life he beguiled his leisure hours by metrical translations from the Greek— 
one of them is printed in Lord Newton’s biography and has, as he rightly says, 
~ “much merit.” But Horace was Lord Lansdowne’s favourite author. He often 
~ quoted him, and once apologised to the American Ambassador for doing so, explaining 
_ that “ an imperfect knowledge of Horace is always supposed to be the only intellectual 
equipment of an Eton boy.”’ That observation, in some subtle way, seems to sum up 
the whole attitude of mind of the elder statesmen—their modesty, their gentle irony, 
their quiet confidence in themselves within a strictly limited range. They never 
thought they could move mountains (they did not want to), or frontally oppose the 
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tidal wave of “ Progress.” But they did think that they could direct and help ; and in ! 


that, undoubtedly, they were right. They have no successors. — 
Lord Halsbury was very obviously the better subject for a biography. A youth of 


lively intelligence and attractive personality, he was yet an inconspicuous under- — 


graduate, being too short of money for “ wines ” and too short of stature for games 
(though he once managed to row in the Merton eight) ; and, in spite of his peculiar 
intimacy with the classics, the examiners of those days (1845) thought him only worth 
a fourth class! This was a bitter disappointment. Thereafter, as a pugnacious but 
undistinguished journalist, he for some years assisted his father, Dr. Giffard, on the 
old Standard. He only “‘ found ” himself when he went to the Bar, where he was an 
instantaneous success. His career has two special points of interest—first its astonish- 
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ing length; and second, that heroic, bull-at-a-gate temperament, which made ~ 


Halsbury one of the most daring legal reformers of his time and in politics the very 


Cato of the Die-Hards. On neither point is this biography entirely satisfactory. — 


It is probably not the fault of the biographer, Mrs. Wilson Fox, who appears to have 


done her best with the limited amount of material at her disposal, and, so far as she ~ 
allows her own personality to appear, writes intelligently and sympathetically. But — 


there is not enough here of Halsbury, speaking in his own person. There are many 
letters, for instance, but very few by him. I suppose the trouble is that when the 


would-be biographer of the deceased A writes to A’s friends, B and C, asking for any ; 


letters from the dead man which they may possess, he is answered that these letters are 
being reserved for publication in the biographies of Band C. At any rate, in both these 
careful and, in many ways, admirable biographies now before me—Mrs. Wilson Fox’s 
and Lord Newton’s—there is far too large a proportion of the opinions of other people, 
lengthily expressed. 


Mrs. Fox gives us a vivid and dramatic account of the great debate in the House of © 


Lords—perhaps the greatest debate in either House in modern times—when Lans- 
downe and Halsbury led on opposite sides, and it was decided by a majority of 
seventeen to let the Parliament Act go through. But she seems to have received 
singularly little assistance from Lord Halsbury himself, who (apart from the report of 
his speech) contributes nothing but a half-humorous account of how badly his wife 
took it. Yet it was a great and a moving occasion. Halsbury, who cared nothing for 
finesse, or compromise, or “‘ statesmanship ”—whatever you like to call it—at which 
Lansdowne excelled, understood only that he must vote according to his conscience. 
No one, he declared, should ever be able to say to him, ‘‘ You knew it was wrong, you 
denounced it as wrong, you said it was an outrage on the Constitution, you had the 
power to vote against it, and you had not the manliness to do so.” A gallant, character- 
istic utterance ; but it is all in Hansard ; and apparently there is nothing else. Perhaps 
the simple explanation is that Halsbury was a bad letter-writer, and that there was no 
one there to take down his spoken comments. ; 

This fierce little fighter, with his square jaw and shoulders and his short, sturdy 
legs, was born over a hundred years ago and first went to Oxford on the stage-coach. 
He was born when neither Tennyson nor Browning had published a line, and when 
Dickens was a boy of eleven. In his youth he “‘ saw our fleet of three-decker ships of 
the line sailing up Channel, in no way different from those ‘ hearts of oak ’ which had 
triumphed at Trafalgar, and he lived to see the Dreadnought and the submarine, and 
to complain when an air-raid disturbed his slumbers.”’ You would expect a stream of 
reminiscences from such a man—especially in view of his prodigious memory. They 
are not here. Mrs. Fox has done her best and has produced a most readable book, of 
great historical value. But it is clear that Lord Halsbury ought to have been induced 
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to write his own autobiography—or at any rate to have prepared some notes for it: 
What we get is Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 
Lord Lansdowne, though he did more, is less obviously interesting. He was too 
cold, too self-contained—“ that reticent listener’ Lord Newton calls him. Like the 
character in Sheridan’s Critic, his silences were more eloquent than his spoken word ; 
yet it is difficult to show that he ever used them for thinking. He was often misunder- 
stood. During the Boer War, for instance, Queen Victoria was constantly at him for 
interfering with “ the man on the spot ” ; whereas the truth is that, so far from wishing 
to interfere, he had the typical ‘‘ passed-to-you-please ” mind of a competent official, 
and he and Roberts left Buller alone so long that we nearly lost the War over it. 
Though everything he did was “ statesmanlike,”’ he was certainly not a statesman in 
the constructive sense ; he succeeded in India, at the War Office and at the Foreign 
Office because he made no bad mistake, not because of any resounding achievement. 
Iam not talking politics when I say that, from the biographical and literary point of 
view, he leaves one cold. And that last public appearance, the famous “ Peace Letter ” 
in the Daily Telegraph—which Lord Newton loyally defends—was surely the most 
dismal display of all. “‘ Talented without imagination ” one of his tutors wrote®of 
him, and it seems to sum him up. Lord Newton, happily, has a lively style if (not quite 
80 lively as might have been expected from his speeches) and a trick of sudden indis- 
_cretions which startlingly illuminate his pages. He includes, for instance, a private 
etter from the late Lord Salisbury, written just before the Boer War, in which he 
speaks his mind with refreshing candour about the activities of Alfred Milner : 
What he has done cannot be effaced. We have to act upon a moral field prepared for 
us by him and his jingo supporters. And therefore I see before us the necessity for con- 
siderable military effort—and all for people whom we despise, and for territory which will 
bring no profit and no power to England. 


He was evidently angry—so angry that he even forgot to assign any share of the blame 

to the aged despot of the Transvaal who forced us into war at the last. 

_ Other outstanding indiscretions include a letter from the present Lord Balfour in 

which he expresses astonishment at the “ foolish piece of gossip ’”’ which attributed 
_“ the policy of the Entente ” to King Edward VII, and adds : “ So far as I remember, 

during the years which you and I were his Ministers, he never made an important 

- suggestion of any sort on large questions of policy.’ And there is a memorandum of 
~a conversation between Lord Lansdowne and the present King at the time of the 

Parliament Bill crisis. 

_ Dr.R.J. Campbell has been able to include a considerable quantity of unpublished 

material in his new life of Livingstone, and the result is a book which, while avoiding 

_hero-worship, gives a full, convincing, impressive picture of one of the most interest- 

“ing and headstrong characters in the whole history of exploration and missionary 

endeavour. Among recent War-books—of which the stream seems unending, now 

that the publishers’ dam is broken—are Three Personal Records, by Messrs. R. H. 

Mottram, John Easton and Eric Partridge (Mr. Easton’s is much the best) ; The Wet 

Flanders Plain, by Mr. Henry Williamson, in which he revisits, with every appearance 

of enjoyment, the scene of all the blood and misery, the “ waste and wickedness,” 

_which he has so often denounced ; a refreshingly optimistic account of the matter by 

Mr. Charles Douie ; and some tales from Toc H (Poperinghe) by the Rev. P. B. 

Clayton which are, at any rate, sincere, and give a view of the War which cannot be | 
entirely overlooked. 
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I. REPRINTS. 
N a way, the Christmas Reprint of the year is The Everyman Alice (Dent, 2s.), 
edited, with a characteristically good introduction, by Mr. Ernest Rhys. We have 
here the two Alice books, Phantasmagoria, The Hunting of the Snark, and A 
Tangled Tale. Moreover, we are given unfamiliar illustrations. ‘The mere notion 
that the pictures are not Tenniel’s will be enough to produce a howl of rage from the 
faithful : but it will die down when they hear that these pictures are by Carroll 


himself, preceded Tenniel’s, and gave Tenniel many hints and above all a definite ; 


model for his enchanting little Victorian girl with her grave sweet face, long hair and 
ballooning frock. The Everyman Library has now been in existence for nearly a 
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generation, but its pleasant surprises have not ended yet. Another good reprint is © 
The Collected Stalky and Co., illustrated by L. Raven-Hill (Macmillan, tos. 6d.). 
To review this book at this stage would be absurd. It is sufficient to say that the — 


illustrations are excellent, the paper and print good, and the binding pleasant. ‘The 
Oxford Press have produced a Treasure Island (10s. 6d.), illustrated by Rowland 


a 


Hilder. The type is not very beautiful, but it is large and clear ; the pictures (mostly _ 


in colour) cannot greatly add to the vividness of Stevenson’s text, but they are 


¢ 


boldly composed and drawn and well-coloured. Finally, a one volume selection from ~ 


Mr. A. A. Milne’s Pooh and Christopher Robin stories, made by the author, has been 


| 


published by Methuen at 5s. under the title of The Christopher Robin Story Book. i 
‘ 


But, except for the fact that here a lot about the now famous companions can be had 
for 5s. instead of separately in more expensive volumes, there is very little to be said 
for the publication. Those who already know and love the former Winnie-the-Pooh 
stories will miss the ones that are omitted, and find the poems included the wrong 
kind of compensation ; and those who prefer the poems will look in vain here for 
some favourite and not be at all contented with something about Hange or Tigger or 
Wol instead. In fact either you prefer the “ Pooh ” series of Mr. Milne’s writings for 
children, and would welcome the lot in one volume ; or the poems are more in your 
line and you’d rather choose your own favourite from them. Most children are 
probably in the former category. Mr. Milne’s understanding of a child’s mentality 
comes out much more in his prose than in his verse. The best test of what a child 
will appreciate is to try it on the grown-ups. When the reading aloud of any passage 
turns to tedium, and spiritless utterance sets in, it is pretty certain that that passage 
will be having the same effect upon the listener. What affects the reader as bright and 
entertaining will be the passages that interest the child also. Almost all the way through 
the charming stories about Winnie-the-Pooh, Pight and the rest, the sparkle of 
Irish interest and amusement never dies out. Mr. Milne is scarcely ever mechanical 
here, but lots of the verses are completely mechanical. One has only to read them aloud 
to demonstrate this—they drag and die, and fall like torn up pages to the ground, as 
the last words limp out. Take At the Zoo as an example : . 

There are lions and roaring tigers, and enormous camels and things, 

There are biffalo-buffalo-bisons, and a great big bear with wings, 

There’s a sort of tiny potamus, and a tiny nosserus too— 

But J gave buns to the elephant when J went down to the Zoo ! 


There are badgers and bidgers and bodgers, and a Superintendent’s House, 


There are masses of goats, and a polar and different kinds of mouse, 
And I think there’s a sort of a something which is called a wallaboo— 
But J gave buns to the elephant when I went down to the Zoo ! 
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There is one more verse of this lurid, easy, vapid rhyming and that is the end. The 
tired voice runs out as the utter absence of any kind of meaning or sense runs out. 
But, of course, Buckingham Palace and The King’s Breakfast are honourable exceptions, 


II. FAIRY STORIES AND OTHERS. 


Mi ROMER WILSON, following on her last year’s success, Green Magic, has 
brought out another collection of fairy tales this year under the title of Silver 
Magic (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d.). If she is setting out to follow in the steps of the late 
Andrew Lang we wish her all success and hope for the pleasure of a volume as good 
as these two for several years to come—till the available range of colour titles is 
exhausted in fact ! And Miss Frances Jenkins Olcott gives us another collection of 
Wonder Tales from Fairy Isles (Longmans, 6s.) as good as the previous four she has 
produced. In this volume Miss Olcott, who is a member of the English Folk-lore 
Society, has confined herself to tales collected from the British Isles. 

Every child who has once been introduced to Dr. Dolittle will jump at a chance to 
meet him again. Dr. Dolittle in the Moon, by Hugh Lofting, is published by Jonathan 
Cape, at 7s. 6d. They may be a little disappointed this time as some of the spontaneity 
and gaiety with which the author launched his hero upon us has certainly worn off, 
but they will probably find themselves far too loyal to own up to the feeling. Their 
gratitude for another chance of just renewing touch with their old friend will outweigh 
any other sensation. Children who enjoyed the adventures of Jungle John, two years 
ago, will also be delighted at a chance to read more about him this year. In Further 
Adventures of Fungle ohn, by Major John Budden (Longmans, 6s.), we find that our 
friend through a, for us, most fortunate attack of influenza and pneumonia has been 
obliged to leave the preparatory school in England, to which he had been consigned, 
and return to the warmer climate he is used to for another winter with his father in 
the Indian jungle. John meets his old friend, Damroo, the hunter, again. Little 
Moti, the wild jungle child, also reappears (summoned by a call sent out by old 
Damroo, like a beacon flame, and taken up and passed on by any that hear and 
understand it). The thrilling adventures that these three have in the wild jungle, 
their lucky escapes, and all they learn about animals are as well told as before. Just 
the book for the child who has read all the fairy stories that have come his way and 
is on the look-out for more exciting reading and some kind of variety with it. 

Hilary Growing Up, by Stephen King-Hall (Benn, 8s. 6d.), is a sequel to Letters to 
Hilary, which Mr. King-Hall explains, was intended for a child of eight years and 
onwards. The sequel, we find, is written to meet the needs of twelve years and 
onwards. No doubt a lot hangs on the four years’ advance, and we hope that Hilary, 
having digested all he learnt at eight, will now be more than ready to assimilate the 
information he is supposed to need at twelve. For instance, ‘‘ What is Human 
Society ?” ‘“‘ Why does Human Society exist?” “ How does Human Society 


work?” are here described in such wealth of detail that Hilary need not even be 


ignorant of the kind of conversation that should take place between a King and the 
new Prime Minister he is summoning. ‘‘ With these ideas in his mind, His Majesty 
would send for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as the leader of the Socialists, and a con- 
versation like this might take place ” : 


H.M. “Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, I see that there will be 310 Socialist Members in the 
new Parliament. I suppose you can count on those 310 backing you up with their 
votes in the House of Commons when you start making new laws ? ” 

R. M. “ Yes, Your Majesty, I am certain they will.’ ’ 
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H.M. “ Very well, Mr. MacDonald, I shall now ask you whether you will undertake to 
form a Government and be my Prime Minister.” 

R. M. “I will certainly do so, Sir!” 

H.M. ‘“ Thank you! I am sure you will do your best to make it a good Government. 
Now please go and consult your friends in the Socialist Party and send me a list 
of the men whom you would like me to approve of as the Ministers in this new 
Government of the State of Great Britain. Of course, as you know very well, I 
have nothing to do with party politics. The nation has chosen a Socialist Govern- 
ment to rule over it and so far as I am concerned it is nothing to do with me 
which party is chosen by the nation. But I wish to say this to you. The King is 
above all party politics, but his advice and his help are at the disposal of whatever 
Government is in power, be it Conservative, Liberal, or Socialist.” 

R. M. “ Thank you very much, Your Majesty. I hope that when the time comes for me 
to resign from the business of being your Prime Minister you will be able to feel 
we have ruled the State in a wise and successful manner and that our public 
arrangements have given the nation good services and made people happy.” 

The Meeting Pool, by Merwyn Skipper (Elkin Mathews, 6s.), is a little book of 
dainty, moral stories told by animals to one another, as they meet together at a central 
pool in the forest. The moral is an amusing, not a preaching one, and the book is 
well written and just suitable for a child’s amusement. The Hoojibahs, by Arthur 
Boumphry (Milford, 5s.), is another amusing, fantastic story, and The Stove-pipe- 
man and Sandy, by Audrey Chalmers (Dent, 5s.), can be recommended in the same 
manner. Children who have just begun to read to themselves need lots of light 
entertainment of this description : these three books provide it. 

Nature Caricatures is a posthumous work by “ F. C. G.” (Sir Francis Carruthers 
Gould) and would be an amusing possession for a child or adult : a gift-book to be 
highly recommended. It is published by Country Life, Ltd., at 5s., and both text and 
drawings are in the author’s best vein. The Foreword by Lord Ullswater, and the 
Introduction by Norman Carruthers Gould, are both pleasant tributes to the 
memory of the late “ F. C. G.” : 

Mummy’s Bedtime Story Book, by “ Marion,” illustrated by Jessie King (Cecil 
Palmer, 5s.),and Wally Pogany’s Mother Goose (Nelson, 7s. 6d.) are two charming 
books for the younger ones who need to be read to, and who like amusing pictures 
better than a quantity of text, and old rhymes they know already best of all. The 
Children’s Playhour Book, edited by Stephen Southwold (Longmans, 6s.), is the third 
of its kind to come out at Christmas time, and contains a contribution by Walter de la 
Mare, as did its predecessors, among its other excellent numbers. 

Our Girls’ Annual (7s. 6d.), The Boys’ Own Annual (12s. 6d.), The Girls’ Own 
Annual (12s. 6d.), and The Chickabiddies’ Annual (3s. 6d.), are all published by The 
Religious Tract Society. 


iJ. SCHOOL STORIES AND ADVENTURE. 


WO informative books—both dealing with man’s general adventure on earth— 

may be taken first: The Triumph of Man in Science and Invention, by Ellison 
Hawks (Jack, ros. 6d.) and The Ancient East and its Story, by James Baikie (Jack, 
10s. 6d.), both large books and the latter a monumental work. Mr. Hawks takes his 
subject in sections—‘‘ What Man has found out about the Earth,” “‘ What Man has 
found out about Himself,” “ The Story of the House,” “ The Conquest of Disease,” 
etc. He writes in a lively style and there are plenty o* illustrations. Dr. Baikie’s work 
is a children’s masterpiece—and fascinating reading for any grown-up as well. With 
plenty of coloured and other illustrations he tells learnedly but simply, humanly, 
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picturesquely and humorously the story of the great Kingdoms of Ur, Babylon, 
Assyria and Egypt, with the Jews and Hittites as subordinates. Thousands of children 
will surely be given this book this Christmas, and if they are they will have to keep an 
eye on their parents and elder brothers and sisters. The Swords of the Vikings, by 
Julia Davis Adams (Dent, 7s. 6d.), is a charmingly produced volume of stories from 
the old chronicler, Saxo Grammaticus, including the histories of Balder and Hamlet, 
effectively retold. Another Viking book is Mr. J. D. Stuart’s Twenty-Six Viking 
Stories (R.T.S., 3s. 6d.), which contains the story of Burnt Njal and many another 
tale of halls and scalds, hammers and skulls, griffins, dragons, bears, axes and swords, 
feuds and battles, ale, mead and song—a very fine and stirring introduction to the 


fierce and exhilarating world of the sagas. 


_ Among story books for boys there is Captain Coppernob (Oxford, 2s. 6d.), one more 
in Mr. Lawrence R. Boure’s well-known series of sea-tales, and as full of vigorous 
action and the smell of the sea as any of them—a modern sea-story, with wireless as 
well as villains. In The Antarctic Treasure, by Mr. F. C. Westerman (Oxford, 3s. 6d.), 
the hero is a wireless operator, and the plot concerns the safe delivery (villains inter- 
vening) of a cargo of minerals from the Atlantic. The manner is hallowed by tradition, 
e.g., “‘ The following morning three large bergs were sighted but they were well off 
the ope course,” and ‘‘ Everything seemed to point to a quick and comfortable run 
south.” 

“A well directed cushion knocked him off his feet”: Mr. Richard Bird (The 
Wharton Medal : Oxford, 5s.) is rather fond of the stock phrases of school stories, 
and he overdoes schoolboy slang and facetiousness. However, he has dramatic gifts, 
can describe a run or game, and briskly manoeuvres the usual incidents of theft, 
false suspicion and bound-breaking. This book should appeal to any boy in his last 
year at a prep. school. 

Such girls’ story-books as I have seen are more futile than ever. The boys’ books 
are far from being worthy successors of Tom Brown : being hackneyed in plot and 
character and conveying a general sense of unreality. But life could nowhere be so 
vapid as it is represented to be in most of these books about girls’ boarding-schools. 
There are little quarrels, little reconciliations, little insubordinations, and these are 


ae punctuated with descriptions of hockey and cricket matches in which shrill voices 
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ape the hoarser notes of the male. There is rarely an attempt to get a glimpse of 
any inner life or any deeper feeling, or any indication of intellectual interests : and 
for the thefts, cheatings, etc., which (however untypical) do lend some dramatic 
interest to the boys’ stories the absurdest slight misdemeanours are substituted. The 
mistake of the authors of these works is that they attempt to model their books on 
those which deal with boys, and the material is absent, though doubtless there is 
other material available if only it were honestly looked for. There zs a touch of origin- 
ality about Mrs. Marjorie Damon’s The Slow Girl at St. Fane’s (Oxford, 2s. 6d.), in 


_ the course of which (though there is too much about cross-word puzzles in the book) 


a twin substitutes at school for her sister, with some amusing results. Day-House, by 
Ierne L. Plunket (Oxford, 3s. 6d.) is much better than most : the hockey is briskly 
done, there is some characterisation and drama, and there is a touch of real life in the 
heroine’s struggles to put her day-girls on a level with the supercilious boarders. 
Robin of Maoriland (Oxford, 3s. 6d.), by Esther Glen, is refreshing if only because its 


~ setting is New Zealand. For the rest one can only recommend that parents should, 
as atule, avoid giving girls the school stories intended for them : commercial products 


of almost incredible dullness and sameness. 
EILEEN SQUIRE 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


E have received the second volume (72s. 6d.) of the Nonesuch Shake- 

speare, containing seven of the comedies. This extremely handsome 

edition is printed from the text of the First Folio, with marginal Quarto 

variants and a selection of modern readings. The type is Monotype 
Fournier, with new capital letters specially made for this edition. Another great 
undertaking of the Press is its new edition of North’s Plutarch, the first volume of 
which has been issued at thirty shillings. This is also in Monotype Fournier, with 
illustrations by T. L. Poulton. Yet another Nonesuch book is a new translation of 
Beckford’s Vathek, by Herbert Grimsditch, with ten coloured illustrations by Marion 
V. Dorn (18s.). Mr. Grimsditch has written a short introduction, including some 
important bibliographical details, and promises to “ treat the whole subject at length 
in another place.” 


ESSRS. CONSTABLE have published a new edition of The Tale of the Two 

Lovers, written by Pope Pius II. in his unregenerate days as Aeneas Silvius. 
The book is printed on a very thick paper, and the edition is limited to a thousand 
copies at Ios. 6d. each. 


HE new edition of Thornton Wilder’s Bridge of San Luis Rey (Longmans, 
7s. 6d.) is illustrated by sixteen delightful woodcuts by Clare Leighton, whose 
charming and distinguished work is well-known to our readers. 


MONG the Bodley Head’s illustrated ‘“‘ gift-book ” reprints lately published 
are Anatole France’s Mother of Pearl (16s.), Congreve’s Way of the World (21s.), 
Defoe’s Moll Flanders (25s.), and Fielding’s Joseph Andrews (253.). "PRS 


HE HOGARTH PRESS is publishing a new uniform edition of the works of 

Virginia Woolf. We have so far received four of these little volumes, which are 
well printed and bound in covers of a pleasant green : Facob’s Room, Mrs. Dalloway, 
Voyage Out and The Common Reader (5s. each). , 


ESSRS. CONSTABLE have published in two volumes, at 42s. the set, a new 
edition of Captain Marryat’s Peter Simple, with a biographical essay on Marryat 
by Michael Sadleir, and twenty-two illustrations. One of these is a portrait of Marryat 
after John Simpson ; the rest are collotype reproductions of etchings and drawings 
by R. W. Buss, of which nine have not been published before. 


ESSRS. FABER & FABER have published at 21s. a new edition of the book 

which won this year’s Hawthornden prize—the Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, . 
by Siegfried Sassoon, with characteristic illustrations by William Nicholson. The 
cover which is cream colour printed in red and black is disfigured on the back by an 
additional and unnecessary publisher’s imprint. The wrapper design is very effective. 


acne STORIES OF YESTERDAY (Harrap, 3s. 6d.) is a collection ranging 
from Walter Map to R. L. Stevenson, and including Addison’s Vision of Mirzah, — 
E. A. Poe’s Descent into the Maelstrém, and Wilkie Collins’ Blow Up With the Brig. 
It is a varied and amusing assortment. a 


